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TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
(See 7% 8. iv, 81, 121.) 


Asa collection of relics connected with this un- 
fortunate queen has been this year, the tercentenary 
of her execution at Fotheringhay Castle, exhibited 
at Peterborough, which was her grave for twenty- 
five years, the following account of her dress and 
appearance on the fatal morning may prove of 
interest. It istaken from the ‘Remains of Thomas 
Hearne,’ who, under date Feb. 12, 1712/13, ob- 
serves in his diary :— 

“The queen of Scots, a tall woman, and big, and 
lame she appeared the de 4 for 
her = at Fotheringay. See account of the proceedings 
MS. Mus. 25. This account written by one present.” 

In a note upon this entry the following is given, 
and is transcribed literally :— 

“The description of the queene of Scotts, both of her 
person, as also of the manner of her apparell, as she 
came to suffer deth the 8 of February, 1586. Ffyrst shee 
was of stature high, bigg mad, and somwhat round 
shouldred; her face full and fatt, double chinned and 
hasell eyed; ber borowed heare aborne, havinge on her 

a dressi of laune edgid with boane lace, a 
pomander chaine and an Agnus Dei about her necke a 
crucifix of gold; and in her hand a crucifix of boane 

ith a wodden crosse, and a payre of beads at her gyrdle 
With ® medall in thend of them: a vaile of laune fasteind 
© her caule, bowed out with wire, and egged round 


about with boane lace : cf 
with longe sleves to the sett with achornes, 


buttons of jette, and trymmed with perle, and short 
sleues of satten, cut with a payre of sleues of purple 
velvett whole ; vnder her kyrtle of fygurid satten tlackee 
her peticote vpper-bodies with red satten, and neyther 
skyrts of crimison velvett, an inner waistcoat of white 
fustian, her upper closures of the same : her hose were 
wosted, watched-coloured, wrought with silver about the 
clocks, and whit jarzie ynder them. Her shues double 
aed of Spanish lether, and the fleshie syd outward, 
acke. 

“The manuscript from which this is transcribed [ most 
probably Dr. Bliss, the editor, makes these remarks] is 
now marked E. Museo 178. It contains a very good ac- 
count of the trial, execution, and demeanour of > 
and (although in many respects similar to that* sent to 
Lord Burleigh at the time, and since printed in No. 40 
of the ‘ Topographica Britannica ’) is, on the whole, more 
copious, and better worth preservation in its original 
state than any other document I have yet met with on 
the same subject” (vol. i. p. 274). 

The account of female attire of that period is 
very interesting, and there seems an early mention 
of the use of satin and fustian in England. Be- 
sides, it tallies well with the description of the 
dress of Mary on the morning of her execution, 
graphically recorded by J. A. Froude in his 
* History of England.’ Mary’s hair was no doubt 
at the time grey, for be it remembered that out of 
her comparatively short life of forty-five years 
eighteen of them had been spent in captivity in 
England. At Abbotsford is a singular painting in 
oils representing her decapitated head immediately 
after execution (see ‘N. & Q,’ 6" S. v. 218) on a 
charger, and, so far as can be remembered, in this 
instance the hair was black. It is also said that 
after her execution her severed head was exposed 
to view for an hour from one of the castle windows. 
In an old volume of the Universal Magazine of 
about 1780 there is a plate representing her pre- 
paring for execution in the hall of Fotheringhay 
Castle. Her tirewomen are adjusting her dress, 
and to the right stands Fletcher, Dean of Peter- 
borough, whilstin the background is the executioner 
leaning on his axe. Probably this was reduced in 
size from a much larger engraving. The hall at 
Fotheringhay seems to have been about the size of 
one in a college at Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
execution took place there by the orders of Eliza- 
beth, and not in the courtyard of the castle or on 
the green. Even to the present day the fame of 
her matchless beauty remains unaffected by time, 
and it may safely be said that there are more por- 
traits and, to come to modern times, more en- 
gravings, photographs, and oleographs of her in 
existence than of any other woman. It seems, 
however, likely that they represent her when 
either young or when quite in the prime of life. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A, 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


* Probably referring to a procés verbal of the pro- 
ceedings. 
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SOME NOTES AND ADDENDA TO PROF. SKEAT’S 
*ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY.’ 
(Continued from p. 163.) 

Alligation. Known since 1555. D.M., i.v. 

Allteration. Known since 1656, D.M., 

Aliocate, Known since 1640. D.M., iv. 

Aliodial, From aidd, full ownership, where dd is to be 
explained as short for wodil, uedul, or ddhil, » farm, home- 
stead, or piece of inherited land=Icel. dal, a home- 
stead. Such is, it seems, the substance of what Prof. 
Skeat gives us as corrected in Supplement, iv. It is not 
quite clear why, after expunging § y sqq., he retains the lat- 
ter part of 2. What reason is there for considering dd an 
abbreviation? O.Sax. éd, A.-8. edd, O.N. autr, mean pos- 
session ; O.H.G. dtag, A.-8, eddiz,adj.—rich. There is, ergo, 
no need of baving recourse to Prof Skeat’s favourite source 
Scandinavian, and instead of L.-Scand. read L.-O.H.G. 
or L.-Teutonic (eff, Franck, Kluge, and D.M.,i.v.), It 
should be noted, too, that the parallel of Germ. Kleinod 

to which might be added Du. Kleinood) which he ad- 
, a8 is commonly done, is not admitted by Kluge 
and Franck in v. “ Kleinod” and “ Kleinood.” Kiuge 
says dt is suffix, cf. Heimat, Armut, Zindde, and com- 
pares it, under the last of these words, with the Latin 
suffix divs, The vowel in dde is explained by the influ- 
ence of the adj. dde ; Kluge does not tell us why Heimat 
has a instead of wu. Similarly Franck in v. “ Kleinood” 
tells us that it is derived from Alein with the same suffix 
as is found in Armoede, This he says (p. 35, sub “Arm”) 
contains the same suffix as Kletnood and Muand (month). 
Here, too, we miss all indication of the reasons why the 
derivation from od, possession, is abandoned, an etymon 
which I still believe to be correct. 

Allure. Known since 1401. Cf. D.M., i.v. 

Almanac. Known since 1267. Cf. D.M., i.v, (note). 

Alone. Omit note, “Alone is wholly unconnected,” &c. 
Under “ Lone” this word is explained as a corruption of 
alone. Prof. Skeat must have first bad another etymology 
of (one in his mind or notes, changed this to the present, 
and forgotten to expunge reference under alone. 

Aloud. Where did Prof. Skeat find Du. /wid as subst.! 
The only remnant of /uid as a noun in present Du. is the 

itional oer luid gg to. 

Alphabet. nown since 1552. espeare was not 
the ret to use it. Cf. D.M., iv. 

Altar. The various forms and dates given by M. (D.M., 
i.v.) prove that the word altar was borrowed from 
Latin and the form aufer from French; they existed 
side by side down to the sixteenth century, when, under 
the influence of Latin, the present form prevailed, Cf. 
Skeat, ‘ Principles of Etym.,’ pp. 434 and 441. 

Alternate, Milton did not coin the word altern, Cf. 
D.M., i.v, “Altern,” adj., 1644; v. 1447. 

Although. Though Prof. Skeat does not say that this 
use of a/ in the meaning of “ although " is very rare, the 

rase “ we even find " is apt to convey that impression. 

example, cf. D.M., ¢.v. “All,” p. 227, col. a, No. 10c. 
This use of all is very common in Dutch, ¢. g., “al zegt 
hy dit, ik geloof het niet "=-Though he says it, I believe 
it not, &c. 

Am, I may bere call attention to an article of Prof. 
Sayce in Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Algemeine 
Sprachwissenschajt, 1884, p. 222, . in which he 
defends a theory that the “secondary m is the older, 
and the “‘ primary” ms the product of analogy, &c.; and 
that the so-called personal endings are not personal pro- 
nouns at all, but case endings. The theory is as startling 
as it is new, but deserves more attention than it seems 
as yet to have received. It is certain that the theory 
usually accepted is not so entirely free from difficulties 
as it is often represented to be. 


Amaze. The word is now known to have existed in 
Anglo-Saxon. Cf. amasod, ‘Anglia,’ iv. p. 102. As yet 

Ambassador. The word ambahti also exists in Mod, 
Du, ambacht=a (carpenter's, smith’s, &c.) trade. The 
shortened form amt bas been specialized in meaning and 
now=a post, an office. Cf. améenaar, an official, 

Ambient. Milton was not the first to use this word, 

Ambiguous. Though the first instance of this word 
given in D.M, dates from 1528, ambiguity is known since 
1400. D.M.., iv. 

Ambrosia. Known at least a century before Milton, 
1567. Ambrosiac 1600 ; ambrosial 1596 ; ambrosie 1504. 

Ambush. Cf.“ Bush.” I can see no reason why this 
word should be “‘ rather Scandinavian.” Bush existed in 
in O.H.G, (busk, buse), &e. Cf, Franck, and 

uge, t.v. 

Amend, Earliest quotation in D.M. c¢. 1220. ‘Cato 
Major’ (pub. ‘ Anglia,’ vol. vii.), book iv. st. 38, a poem 
ascribed to 1200, has 

Wise men may amende pis ieste, 

Amice, (2.) Prof. Skeat does not mention the meaning 
“hood,” which has most likely a different etymon, 
Cf. D.M., iv. 

Amidst. Earliest instance of this form is found in 
Marlow, ¢. 1590. Cf. D.M., iv. 

Amiss. “Scandinavian”? But cf. Skeat, iv. “ Mis,” 
“to Miss,” and ‘ Principles of English Etymology,’ p, 216. 
Kluge, i.v, “ Mis-” and “ Missen and “‘ Meiden.” 

Amnesty. Known since 1580. Cf. D.M., ix, 

Among. According to Prof. Skeat's practice of giving 
equivalents, where possible, from cognate languages, we 
must add here: M. Du. ghemanc,sb.—company, meeting, 
mass; adj. united, all kinds of; adv.=together with, 
mixed without order (¢.g., stont ghemane); prep.= 
among. Cf. V erdam, ‘ Tydschrift v. Neder|. Taal und Letter- 
kunde,’ 1886, p. 52 sqqg. Though the observation be, 
strictly speaking, not * etymological,” I may here refer 
to the difference in sense between the two forms, as given 
by D.M., iv. “ Amongst”’: “ Less usual in the primary 
local sense than among, and, when so used, generally im- 

lying dispersion, intermixture, or shifting position.” 
IPhis istinction is, as far so I know, not elsewhere given, 

Amorous. ./ Kam? Vanicek, indeed, has, like Fick, 
put amare under “ Kam”; but this miraculous disapp 
ance of an initial £ before vowel is, as far as I know, in 
Latin without parallel. The parallel of ape with Skt, 
kapi would be of use if tapi were Latin for Simia. Cf. 
Kluge, i.v. “ Affe,” and Franck, iv, “ Aap,” where this 

Am te. Known since . Amputation is 
in (1611) and Woodall (1612). Cf. D.M.,, iv. 

Amuse. Known since 1480. Cf, D.M,, «9. 

Anarchy, Known since 1539. Anarchical has been 
found 1597 ; anarchism 1642. Cf. D.M., i.vv. 

Anatomy, The earliest quotation for this word in the 
sense of dissection in D.M. is dated 1541; in the sense of 
skeleton, 1594. 

Ancestor. The M.E. forms ancestre and ancessour were 
synonymous, like their then contemporaries ancestre and 
ancessour in French, Of these, however, the former 
was before then the nom., and the latter the casus 
obliquus of the French two-form declension. The 

resent word ancestor is ergo not formed from ancessour 
by insertion of a ¢, nor is this ¢ of quite the same nature 
as that in whzlst ; it is rather like the ¢ in @tre—estre= 
essere, &c. Cf. D.M., i.v. 

Animal, Known long before Shakespeare, though no 
instance of its use as adjective in ordinary discourse has 
been found before end of sixteenth century. D.M., i.» 
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Animosity. Known since 1432. D.M., iv, 

Anneal. &, This third word anele is not so rare as the 
note of Prof, Skeat would seem to imply. It is known 
since 1303. Cf. D.M., iv. “ Anele,” where instances are 
given ranging from 1315 to 1853. 

Annotate. Though the earliest instance given in D.M. 
dates from 1755, the existence of annotation in 1660 
makes it probable that the verb was in earlier use than 
it has as yet been found, 

Announce. Known since 1485. D.M., iv. 

Anodyne. Known since 1543. D.M., i.v. 

Antelope. Known since 1430, though not as the name 
of the came animal, The modern denotation seems to 
begin 1607. D.M., 

Anthem, Neither Skeat nor Murray takes notice of the 
change from ¢ to th. We may compare here author, from 
0.F. autor; authentic, O.F. autentique, &c., where the 
spelling with A dates from the sixteenth century. D.M., 
is. Similar changes from tenuis (surd) to aspirate, and 
finally spirant, can be daily heard by an observant 
ear. The pronunciation “ pith” for “pit,” “I chant” 
for “cannot,” &c., is here exceedingly common. Tit- 
Bits is here offered for sale as “ Thid-bits,”’ and often be- 
comes “Sid-bite.” I have heard apples offered for 
“$i” (thoo) a penny; and the Acho is not often called 
by the newsvendors “ Ekow.” They eell an “ Ek-how,” 
with a very decided A inserted, or, strictly speaking, 
with insertion of *, so that it becomes “ Ek-kho.” P 
becomes ph (not yet f) when my little boy wants em- 

ically to announce that he wants his father: 
“Papa,” in vocativo “ Phipha.” It is noteworthy that 
a following consonant prevents this development. The 
Expres is not announced as an “Express,” but be- 
comes, when loudly cried in the streets, the “ Ex- 
peéress,” nay, even occasionally “ Expeéress.” 

Anthrepophagi. Known since 1552. D.M.,, «.v. 

Antidote. Shakespeare was not the first to use this, 
Known since 1515. Antidotary, 1541. D.M., i.vv. 

Antipodes. Known since 1398. D.M., iv, 

_ Antique, Known since 1538 as adj.; 1530 as eb. D.M., 


iv, 
Ape, Cf. note on “ Amorous.” 
Wittem Locrmay. 
Newton School, Rock Ferry. 


(To be continued.) 


LINKS WITH THE ‘45. 
(Concluded from p. 242.) 

The prince left Brampton on Monday, Novem- 
ber 18, to make his triumphal entry into Carlisle, 
mounted on a white charger, preceded by a hundred 
peers and welcomed by a peal from the cathedral 

, traditionally believed to have been the last 
they ever rang. The story is that they were forth- 
with sentenced to silence for a hundred years ; 
since the expiration of which period they have not 
been rung, for fear, it is supposed, of injuring the 
tower. But from a recent note in the Carlisle 
Patriot, written by one who has access to the books 
of the Dean and Chapter, it appears that they were 
ming on the recapture of the city by the Duke of 
oe, and on many other occasions down to 

Sir Walter Scott, then, committed no anachro- 
Bism when, in describing the execution of Fergus 

vor, he said :— 


“ The dead march was then heard, and its melancholy 

sounds were mingled with those of a muffled peal, tolled 
from the neighbouring cathedral. The sound of the 
military music died away as the procession moved on. 
The sullen clang of the beils was soon heard alone.” — 
Waverley,’ chap. Ixix. 
It was on Saturday, October 18, 1746, that 
Major Donald Macdonald, of Tyendrish, the 
original of Fergus Maclvor, with eight others, was 
executed on Gallows Hill at Harraby (Mounsey’s 
‘Carlisle in 1745,’ p. 268). Referring to one of 
the eight, in a letter to the then Lord Albemarle, 
written on the following Thursday, October 23, 
Lieut.-Col. Howard, the governor of Carlisle 
Castle, said :— 

** Buchanan’s body was afterwards brought into town 

and interred, at which ceremony Dr, Douglas, Mr. Gra- 
ham the apothecary, Mr. Lowry, and Mr. Campbell of 
Brampton assisted publicly; the latter as mourner, the 
other three as pall-bearers.”—Lord Albemarle’s ‘ Fifty 
Years of my Life,’ 
In the same letter he said, “‘ Six others suffered 
last Tuesday at Brampton.” One can easily believe 
that so fascinating a prince as Charles Edward had 
not stayed a week at Brampton without attracting 
to his cause the sympathy of some of the inhabit- 
ants, of whom “Mr, Campbell of Brampton” would 
seem to have been a prominent representative; and 
it may have been as a warning to them that six of 
the condemned prisoners were sent from Carlisle to 
be executed at a Those six were Col. 
James Innes, Peter Lindsey, Ronald Macdonald, 
Thomas Park, Peter Taylor, and Michael Delard 
(Mounsey, p. 268). Tradition says they were 
hanged on an oak called the “ Capon Tree,” alleged 
to have derived its name from the capons with 
which the judges and their retinue, on their way 
from Newcastle to Carlisle, regaled themselves 
under its shade (Hutchinson’s ‘Cumberland,’ i. 
129). In Hutchinson’s time (1794) it “ had appa- 
rently withstood the blasts of several hundred 
years”; but nothing now remains of it but its 
stump. Of course it was long supposed to be 
haunted. It was even believed, says the writer of 
a local tale called ‘The Tragedy of the Capon 
Tree,’ that “on the anniversary of the execution 
the spirits of the rebels were to be seen flitting 
about with airy ropes round their necks.” They 
have now, however, with the generation which 
stood in awe of them, flitted altogether away; and 
the once-famous oak which they haunted is itself a 
thing of the past. w. 


UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF OLIVE SERRES, 
SOI-DISANT PRINCESS OF CUMBERLAND. 
Sep* 29" 1826. 
3 Portland Place, Borough Road, Southwark. 
The Princess of Cumberland addresses the Rev. Mr, 
Scofield as ‘the friend of Her late respected grandfather, 
Doctor Wilmot—assured his urbanity and politeness will 


hold sacred the confidence which Her Highness reposes. 
It may give Mr. Scofield pleasure to learn all the 
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pepers of the Princess's Birth were legally authenticated 
‘ore Lord Chief Justice Abbott and that her rank and 
birth were established. She is held in the Rules of the 
King’s Bench—for Debts which are reduced to about 
1501.— by Her proper title of Princess of Cumberland— 
and had she a few private friends to enable her to 

funds she could recover a claim of Ten Thousand Pounds 
which the late Duke of Kent charged his estates witb. 
She has also a claim of 8,000/. part trust money on the 
estate of the late Earl of Warwick which is allowed, and 
Mr. Scofield must be aware in spite of the base false- 
hoods which have appeared in the Press that the bequest 
of his late Majesty was duly proved in the highest court 
where it is recorded—the Prerogative Court—and that 
had the suit been against any person beneath the King— 
as Sir John Nickol, the Judge declared—Paosarte would 
have been granted. 

Integrity and a firm reliance on the merciful Provi- 
dence of the Almighty Aas alone proheld me under the 
oppression I hee lasen: It bas of late been recollected 

when my Royal Parents were married no Royal 
Marriage Act was in existence to prove a barrier to the 
validity of that union. I hold that sacred Document 
the Marriage Certificate and my own Baptism well 
identified and fifty other Documents all of which were 
proved under a sacramental oath. Doctor Wilmot could 
not open his mind on that head until his late Majesty's 
demise. The Dukes of Clarence and Sussex called on me 
several times in 1821 and were quite satisfied as to their 
Father's Royal Sign-Manual. All now remains with his 
Majesty as to a suitable income, as it is a family affair 
the Ministers appear neutral, and this after a command 
was given in 1820 in Council for my papers to be legally 
verified, which they were. Doctor Wilmot’s name has 
been often traduced by the base birelings of the Press. 
You will perform an act of honorable kindness if with a 
few other gentlemen, you will declare his honor, integrity 
and Se in a short paragraph bearing signatures 
in the Oxford paper. My heart will gratefully recollect 
the justice and kindness. Dovtor Flamoch, Mr. Taylor, 
Doctor Richards, Mr. Rett, Mr. Alexander—the Neaves 
and the Sheldons, Doctor Jackson-Lee, &c., all well 
know Doctor Wilmot’s worth. 

If I can raise 50/. between this and November I will go 
to the Bar of the House. If Mr. Thomas Braine of Long 
Compton is living I do conceive he would lend it to me 
through your kind influence. I will give him security,— 
and if, dir, you will lend me 10/. and can cause a few 
friends to privately assist me, I will return ten fold. Al- 
though in misfortune I have supported my dignity, and 
the integrity of my own heart affords me a consolation. 
None can dispossess me of religion and virtue nor can 
be shaken by false libels, when its confid proceeds in 
& patient resignation to the will of Heaven. ts 

apologize for commencing my letter in one style and 
ending it in another h interruption. 
I am, Sir, your obed* Servant, 
Ourve. 

P.S,—Should you be visiting London I recommend to 
Toei small work entitled Authenticated Proof of the 
by 


itimacy of Olive, Princess of Cumberland, published 

r. Williams, Bookseller, 11 Strand. 
Addressed :—To, The Rev* Mr. Scofield, Rector of 
Barton on the Heath, near Chipping Norton, Oxford- 


No, 2. 
The Princess Olive has honor altho’ she is not in 
yet of her vast rights, She is not without the 
that Messrs. Rundle and Bridges’ Firm will ac- 
commodate her with a few articles of Jewellery she is 
ing to the amount of about 70/.—at present. The 
will in about March or April next be able to 


settle her account and trusts that upon the recovery 
her vast claims that she may by a further povim 9 

q bled to render amends for any con- 
fidence which at the present moment may be reposed in 
her future honor. The articles the Princess requires is 
a pair of menu horn ear rings, a bold pattern, a broach 
of brilliants value about 17/., a pair of gold bracelets and 
a Terrier comb set with crystal, a small gold watch and 
an eye glass to magnify. 

Should it be convenient to the firm of Mesars. Rundle 
and Co. to serve the Princess they may send up to her at 
1 any morning where she at present is for the convenience 
of legal advisers, if not this letter need not be noticed, 

Sept’ the 17% 1833. 
33 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 
Private Door down Tavistock P. 
of the late Messrs, 
ie and Brydges’ ewellery Deposi 
&c., Ludgate Hill. : 


Both letters are written in the illegible scrawl 
described by Mr. Tuoms in ‘N. & Q.’ some years 


since. Danie. 
34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Use or TitLes or Hoyour.—Has any one in- 
vestigated the practice of the use of the title 
**Lord” before the surname in speaking of the 
holders of high judicial office in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries? I mean in England; the 
question would be a different one for Scotchmen. 
Youths in bookshops will remark, if you inquire 
for Macaulay’s essay on Lord Bacon or for Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon’s ‘Personal History of Lord 
Bacon,’ on the wonderful “ mistake” which these 
authors, and, indeed, most writers on Bacon, are 
popularly supposed to have made; and I have 
seen it laid down that it cannot be too often re- 
peated (!) that to call Bacon “ Lord Bacon” is as 
stupid a blunder as it would be to call the Duke 
of Norfolk “ Lord Howard.” Now, of course, the 
fact is that Bacon was called “ Lord Bacon” before 
he was made a peer, just as Coke was called “Lord 
Coke.” Strictly speaking, these judges were, no 
doubt, spoken of as “my lord Bacon” and “my 
lord Coke” by their contemporaries, just as Essex 
and Leicester were spoken of as “my lord Essex” 
and “my lord Leicester.” Any one who would 
look into this matter would, no doubt, unearth 
some interesting facts, and I hope that his 
appetite would be whetted and that he would 

on to find the answers to these questions. 

ould it have been in with the con- 
ventions which grow up—no one knows exactly 
how—govern such matters for a time and then 
pass away, to have spoken of William, Lord 
Rassell (executed at the end of the reign of 
Charles IL.) as “ Lord William Russell ” }—for that 
is undoubtedly the name by which he is generally 
called (miscalled?) now. Secondly (the comple- 


mentary question): When did it become necessary 
to insert—unless the speaker wished to advertise 
his ignorance on such points—a Christian name 


before the surname when speaking of a younger 
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son as “Lord” So-and-so? Lord Tennyson (vide 
‘The Revenge’) speaks of one and the same man 
as “Lord Thomas Howard” and ‘‘ Lord Howard.” 
This, according to our modern usage, is as if I 
should call the ex-Chancellor of the Exchequer 
‘Tord Churchill,” or write of the late Lord Iddes- 

igh as “Sir Northcote.” One more query. In 
the park at Nottingham there is a “Duke William’s 
Drive.” When did the habit which this name 
indicates go out? Weshould think him a “stupid 
blunderer” indeed who should speak of the present 
Commander-in-Chief as “Duke George.” Still 
one more. Is it not, perhaps, almost of the nature 
of an anachronism to jump to the conclusion that 
the usage of the time of Elizabeth must have been 
the same as the usage of to-day ? 

Wituiam THompson, 
Liandaff. 


Wey Berroraat anp Marriace Are 
Worn on tae Fourtu Fincer.—Says “the late 
famous and learned Mr. Henry Swinburne” in 
his ‘Treatise of Spousals’ (? 1590-1600), printed 
1686, p. 208 :— 

“Tt skilleth [matters] not at this day, what Metal the 
Ring be; The form of the Ring being circular, that is, 
round, and without end, importeth thus much, that their 
mutual love and hearty affection should roundly flow from 
the one to the other, as in a Circle, and that continually 
and for ever; The Finger on which this Ring is to be 
worn is the fourth Finger of the left hand, next unto the 
little Finger; because by the received Opinion of the 
Learned and Experienced in Ripping up and anatomizing 
Mens Bodies, there is a Vein of Blood which passeth from 
that fourth Finger unto the Heart, called Vena amoris, 
Loves Vein. And so the wearing of the Ring on that 
Finger siguifieth that the love should not be vain or 
fained, but that as they did give their Hands each to 
other, so likewise they should give their Hearts also, 
whereunto that Vein is extended.” F 

we 


Watrer New Lon- 
Don’: Moriny at THE Nore: ApmiRaL Parker. 
—What could the writer have been thinking about 
when he penned the following mysterious statement 
in one of the chapters of the above work devoted to 
St. Paul’s Cathedral (chap. xxi, vol. i. p. 251 of my 
edition)? He is describing the funeral of Lord 
Nelson in 1806, and informs us: “The Prince of 
Wales and all his brothers led the procession of 
nearly 8,000 soldiers, and the chief mourner was 
Admiral Parker (the Mutiny of the Nore Parker)” ! 
I am responsible for the italics and the exclamation 
note. Now Nelson’s chief mourner was Sir Peter 
Parker, Admiral of the Fleet, who had nothing 
to do with the mutiny at the Nore, save in some 
official capacity relative to the mutinies in the 
avy generally at that period. The gallant 

r’s name was in no way associated specially with 
the outbreak off Sheerness. The Port Admiral 
commanding at that station at the time of the 
mutiny was Admiral Buckner. The only Parker 


name is directly associated with the mutiny of 


the Nore was the notorious Richard Parker, an able 
seaman, upon whom his comrades conferred the 
brevet rank of ‘‘ Admiral” as ringleader of the 
revolt, and who was hanged at the yardarm of a 
man-of-war off Sheerness in June, 1797. I venture 
to assert that nine people out of ten would take 
the late Mr. Thornbury’s parenthetical statement 
to refer to the convict who at the date of Lord 
Nelson’s funeral had slept in his dishonourable 
grave in Whitechapel Churchyard for nearly nine 
years. The slip is the more incomprehensible, 
inasmuch as I believe the authorship of the two 
series of ‘Old Stories Retold’ is accurately attributed 
to Mr. Thornbury. Here, in his ‘Mutinies in 
the Navy’ (All the Year Round, vol. xviii. p. 519, 
1867: I give the date because there are several 
series of this periodical), he refers to the famous 
and the infamous Parker—the one legitimately and 
officially, the other popularly and improperly, known 
as ‘‘ Admiral” Parker; the author's context 
clearly evincing that he knew them to be different 
individuals, In the same volume, too, on a 
previous page (108), the same writer tells us 
the story of , including the funeral of 
the victor. To me it is inexplicable how, in 
another and a more ambitious work, he should be 
betrayed into slandering the chief mourner in that 
solemn pageant as “the Mutiny of the Nore 
Parker.” Nemo. 
Temple. 


Mary, Queen or Scots, AND HER Secretary, 
Cuaretar. (See 4S, i. 296.)}—The question, In 
whose collection is the above-mentioned picture ? 
was asked so far back as at the above reference, and 
no answer was given. It was there said to have been 
“engraved by A. Duncan, and published by Moon, 
Boys & Graves, 1830, and dedicated to George IV.” 
This must have been prior to June 26, 1830, as 
that was the date of the king’s death. No painter's 
name is given. It is many years since an im- 
pression of it was seen by me, and recently in 
Edinburgh no tidings or information could be 
discovered. There were some French lines on the 
margin, beginning, to the best of my recollection, 

Une reine est maitresse de mon ame, &c, 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Tue ‘New Encuisn Dictionary.’—I offer a 
few suggestions in the way of emendations which 
have occurred to me in diving into this work, for 
which we can never be sufficiently grateful. 

1. Bassock is treated as a non-existent word, due 
to the dictionary-makers. Mr. Alfred Erlebach, 
in an article entitled ‘Spurious Words,’ in the 
Leiswre Hour of last July (p. 469), in his capacity 
of a worker on the staff of the dictionary, explains 
that bassock, a kneeling-cushion, made of straw, 
used in churches, was regarded as an unwarranted 
alteration by some printer or editor of hassock, 
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which was the original word bracketed as a On the 


synonym with bass by Bailey in 1721, and by 
Kersey in 1708. Bassock, he adds, “outside of 
dictionaries has never had an existence.” This 
I think is a mistake. Bassock is a legitimate 
diminutive of bass, and was once in use. Mr. 
Peacock, in his ‘Manley and Corringham Glossary’ 
(Lincolnshire), s.v. bassock, a hassock, quotes from 
Louth church accounts (1551), “ Nattes and bas- 
sockes for pe quere” ; and from Kirton-in-Lindsey 
church accounts (1633), ‘‘A bassecke for Mr. 
Bulmer.” It may have been a provincial word, 
but it was not invented by any dictionary-maker. 

2. Birthright. Room ought probably to be 
found for this quotation from Bishop Andrewes, 
which seems to show that the word was regarded 
as a novelty in 1615: “All good subjects have a 
part, have an inheritance in him [David], or (as the 
new taken up terme is) a birthright in him” (‘Of 
the Conspiracie of the Gowries ; XCVI. Sermons,’ 
p- 841 fol.). It is the more curious that the word 
should require an apology from Andrewes, seeing 
that it occurred not only in the A.V. (Heb. xii. 
16), of which he was one of the translators, but 
in the earlier version of Tyndale (1534). 

3. Blunderbuss is taken to be a corrupt form of 
Dutch donderbus, though that, by every considera- 
tion of sense and sound, ought to have yielded 
thunder-buss or dunder-buss (like “ dunderhead ”). 
It is, of course, possible that Dr. Murray examined, 
and had reasons for rejecting, the apparently more 
primitive forms blanter-busse and plantier-busse in 
Ordnance Accounts (1617), which I cited (‘ Folk- 
Etymology,’ sv.) from Sir 8. D. Scott (‘ British 
Army,’ i. 405). The signification of a large glass 
in which blunderbuss was sometimes used (like 
bumper from bombard) is not given, being, perbaps, 
a slang use, A. Suytwe Patmer. 

Woodford. 


Norsery Rayrme.—If you can find space for 
another nursery rhyme, I should like to draw atten- 
tion to one in common use in Cornwall, which is 
certainly of great antiquity, and has even the 
reputation of being of Druidical origin, It runs 
as follows :— 

Ena, mena, mona, mite, 
Pasca, laura, bona, bite, 
Eggs, butter, cheese, b 
Stick, stock, stone, dead. 
The first two lines are said to be a phonetic repre- 
sentation of the incantations performed by the 
Druids before the immolation of their victims ; the 
third has reference to the fattening process to which 
the victims were subjected in anticipation of their 
immolation ; and the fourth, of course, shows the 
ordinary mode of immolation to have been either 
by beating them to death with sticks or stoning 
them with stones. The humble function of the 
lines in these degenerate days is that performed 
elsewhere by such commonplace doggerel as 


but perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
trace back with some degree of authenticity their 
pedigree to a more illustrious source. 
H. M. 
Treniffle. 


[Children in London still repeat nonsense lines, be- 
nning,— 
- Ena, dena, dina, dux, &c., 


as a means of telling which child shall be banished, after 
the familiar manner, from the play circle.] 


Usmeaninc Forms anp Osremonies.—The 
following remarks on the old churches of England 
occur in Madame Augustus Craven’s ‘ Réminis- 
cences : Souvenirs d’Angleterre et d’Italie ’ (Paris, 
1879). Can any one tell me when Mr. Gladstone 
delivered himself of the concession referred to at 
the end of the paragraph :— 

“ Rien n’a jamais diminué l’amére mélancolie que me 
cause toujours l’aspect de ces édifices splendides dont 
Angleterre, revenue de sa premiére fureur destructive, 
s'est montrée ensuite si soigneuse et si fidéle gardienne, 
Gardienne helas! des pierres et des vitraux mais non des 
autels, c'est-a-dire de ce qui est la raison d’étre de tout 
ce qui les environne, et sans lequels tout est inexplicable 
et sans but! A cet egard-la, il faut avouer que ‘usage 
auquel sont appliqués aujourd'hui ces magnifiques monu- 
ments de la piété catholique réalise & merveille l'un des 
singuliers désirs exprimés en dernier lieu par M. 
stone lorsqu’il concédait aux ritualistes, les sicnes ex- 
térieurs et les formes matérielles qni plaisent 4 leur 
gout, a condition qu’ils n'y attacheront aucune croyance 
intérieure ou aucune idée spirituelle.”—Pp. 15, 16, 

Sr. Swirars. 


Cossetr’s ‘Rurat Rives.’ (See 7" S. iv. 33.) 
—Though I have seen, I have not made myself 
the possessor of the new and handsome edition of 
Cobbett’s ‘ Rural Rides,’ being content with a copy 
of an older edition. I therefore had not seen the 
strange error of calling the Bristol “ Reform Bill” 
riots the “‘Gordon riots”; surely an amazing 
anachronism. But, correcting one error, Mr. E. H. 
MarsHatt has, I believe, fallen into another, in 
speaking of the Rev. Pitt Cobbett as the grandson 
of the famous author of the ‘Rural Rides.’ At 
least, I have been informed by one of the two 
surviving daughters of the author of the Weekly 
Register that the editor of the new edition of the 
‘Rural Rides’ is not a member of the Cobbett 
family ; that is, not one of the descendants of the 
lord of the gridiron and potentate of Bolt Court— 
and all England. G. Harvey. 

Cambridge, Mass., U.S, 


Mower.—This is a Midland Counties word, 
meaning weak and sickly, and used only in relation 
to children which have from birth delicate health 
and do not thrive. When such die, the gossips 
say, “Ah, it’s just as ar expected. It wor awiis 
muney ” (pronounced ‘‘ mu-ney ”). 
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Queries. 

‘We must request correspondents desiring information 
@& family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
napes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
anwers may be addressed to them direct, 


Tre CouRTENAYS: ARE THEY DESCENDED FROM 
raz Carets?—In Burke's ‘ Peerage’ the lineage 
of the Courtenays (Earls of Devon) is traced to 
Athor, who descended from Manerius, hereditary 
Count Sens, who died a.p. 836.” In Voltaire’s 
*Sidcle de Louis XIV." it is stated that they 
descendel from Louis the Fat (Louis VI., 1108- 
1137), bat their a tors assumed the arms of the 
heiress of Courtenay and neglected to take the pre- 
caution of ataching themselves to the royal family. 
French schodboys are taught in Duruy's ‘ Histoire 
de France’ that Pierre, the sixth son of Louis the 
Fat, was head of the house of Courtenay, “qui 
existe encore en Angleterre.” Thus it appears 
that the Courtenays are in direct legitimate 
descent from theCapets. What is the date of the 
marriage of Pierre Capet or his descendant to the 
heiress of Courtenay ; and why is not the royal 
descent noted in the peerage? Is there a good 
monograph on the pedigree of the family, giving 
theages of the heads of the house? I am interested 
in the subject, as I have written elsewhere on the 
great vitality of the descendants of Hugues Capet, 
awmatter of some physiological interest. 

Avsan Doray. 


“Q. wv tae Corner.”—Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q’ tell me who was the author of “ Rough 
Sketches of Bath. By Q. in the Corner,” published 
by Meyler, of Bath, in the year 1818 ? 

In the year 1814 was published at Colchester what 

irported to be a part of an ‘Ephemeris Canta- 

iensis.’ I should be glad, also, to know who 
was the author of this work. G. B. 
Upton, Slough. 


Frevcu Parases.—What is the origin of the 
following proverbial phrases, if proverbial they 
may be called? With regard to the first two, one 
of your learned lady correspondents, who has been 
kind enough to consult Littré for me, tells me 
that he throws little light on “ Michel-Morin,” and 
none at all on “Neveu & la mode de Bretagne.” 
1 met with the latter recently in Le Sage’s comedy 
Turcaret,’ and I find it in Spiers’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
re without any explanation of the origin of the 

rase. 


Jack of all trades. 
“Neveu (niéce) & Ia mode de Bretagne,” a first 
cousin's son (or daughter). . 
Le pays de sapience,”’ Normandy, 
JonaTHaN Bovucuigr. 


Ropley, Alresford. 
(Por the remaini uiries, seo 
is) ng ing , 8ee * Notices to Cor 


Avurnor or Pampsatet Wanteo.—By whom 
was the following pamphlet written 7— 

Pagan Studies, and a Christian People! With Re- 
marks upon the Aueid of Virgil, &c. By a Member of 
the University. Cambridge: E, Johnson, Trinity 
Street, 1835. 8vo, pp. 12. 

W. E. 


H.B. Caricatures FOUNDED ON SceNES FROM 
Dicxens’s Novets.—Can any of your readers 
furnish me with the numbers (other than 672 and 
576) of the above? The numbers quoted represent 
respectively “ Nickleby’s Introduction to Squeers” 
and “ Oliver’s Introduction to the Respectable Old 
Gentleman.” C. Kine. 

Torquay. 


Lorp Macautay’s ‘History or 
Wanted, a reference to the passage where a peer, 
rising to advocate a Bill for permitting an accused 
person in a case of treason to be heard by counsel, 
was 80 overcome by his emotions and diffi ience (it 
being his maiden speech) that he uttered but a 
sentence and then sank back in his seat, the few 
words, however, being sufficient to ensure the 
success of the proposed measure. Nemo. 

Temple, 


Sronz Masks at Great CHALFIELD. — The 
Guardian, August 10, p. 1190, in the notice of the 
visit of the Archological Institute to Salisbury 
and the excursion to Great Chalfield, has this 
statement :— 

“The curious stone masks, through the open eyes of 

which persons in the rooms above could see what was 
going on in the hall, are lying in the garden fractured 
and neglected.” 
What is the date of these remains? What other 
instances are there of such a contrivance? In 
what ancient writer is there reference to the 
practice here implied ? Ep. MarsHa.i. 


Saint Pec.—“S* Peg Mills, Cleckheaton, 
— January, 1876,” is the old heading of a letter 
now before me. The lady in question (for I pre- 
sume the name is female) may have been an ancient 
saint or a very modern sinner; her name be a 
serious or only a playful one. I incline to the 
former alternative in each case; but pray who 
was she ? (for though I suspect, I do not at present 
know) and where? and when? Or, to use the old 
verse, merely feminizing the first word, 

Que? quid? ubi? quibus auxiliis! cur? quomodo? 
quando ? 

Who was she? What did she do or say? Where? 

In what surroundings? Why were the mills 

christened after her? How came she to be 

sainted; and when? Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 


Sack vsep as Communion Wine. —In the 
churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of Framp- 
ton, Lincolnshire, I find that from the year 1750 
to 1810 two sorts of wine were invariably used for 
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Holy Communion, viz, “sack and red port” 
occasionally occur, “canary and red port,” and 
latterly “sherry and red port”; but “sack” is 
the word more frequently used, and, as it occurs 
always before the “red port,” it appears to have 
been considered the more important element, and 
cost 3s, 4d. a bottle, whilst the port only cost 2s. 
How were these wines administered—separate or 
mixed; and when did the word “sack” go out of 
use? Ale also is mentioned as being purchased 
for each administration. Did the clerk consume 
the ale as his perquisite for obtaining the wine; or 
for what purpose was it purchased? Although 
this is a small parish, yet the quantity of wine 
bought for each administration was considerable— 
two quarts of each, sack and red port. There are 
two large flagons, each holding that quantity, and 
two chalices, which favour the idea that the wine 
was used separately. If so, did the priest give it 
indiscriminately, or offer the choice, like a modern 
butler at a dinner party? The quantity and fact 
of two kinds of wine which would hardly blend to- 
gether seem so peculiar that I shall be glad if any 
of your readers can explain a custom so contrary to 
our modern ideas and habits. 
C. T. J. Moors. 


Frampton Hall, near Boston, 


Heratpic.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell 
me to whom the following arms belonged /—Argent, 
a fess gules engrailed in base a chevron sable ; on 
the fess point sourtout an inescutcheon argent, 
within a double tressure three garbs gules. In- 
formation may be sent privately. 

: A. R. Matpey. 

Salisbury. 


Waar 1s Mrxtittio? —In the Dorchester 
Domesday Book (as an old volume of archives of 
the Corporation is called), amongst the by-laws, 
the bakers are forbidden to make white bread of 
mistlen (mixtillionis). What is this? 

J. J. Fosrsr. 

Mistilio, from Latin miztum, a in early chartu- 
is a mixture of wheat and rye, French méteil.] 

Henry Bewvyerr, or 
did he wear a black patch across his ‘nose, just 
below his eyes? It is somewhere stated that he 
wore the patch to cover a scar. Can some one give 


fall iculars ? M. O. Wacconer. 
edo, Ohio, U.S. 


Tae Use or tae Rosary.—The Editor has 
kindly noticed a lecture on St. Wandrille’s Abbey, 
in Normandy, which I addressed to my_parish- 
ioners, and in which I quoted, from Eastwood’s 
‘History of Ecclesfield,’ an imaginary description 
of the monks, who occupied an alien priory here in 
Norman times, as “‘ resting under the shadow of 


the ancient church telling their beads.” The time 


5 ¥ 


referred to is circa 1250, and my critic regards 
as an anachronism, the use of the rosary being 
later introduction. 

Dean Hook’s ‘ Church Dictionary ’ contains 6* 
following account :— 

“Some attribute the institution of the rosar to 
Dominic : but it was in use in the year 1100; and tlere- 
fore Dominic could only make it more celebrated. (thers 
ascribe it to Pauius Libycus, others to 8. Benedict, thers 
to Venerable Bede, and others to Peter the Herm::.” 

I have always had a vague notion that we 
it from the East, brought by the Crusaders. 
any reader settle the disputed point ? 

Atrrep Garr:, D.D. 

Ecclesfield. 


[See 1" S, vii. 158; 3° 8. v. 154, 47.) 


Horas Kewnepy ayp tHe Arreaire House 
or Ucurreture.—In Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,’ 
s.v. “ Kennedy and Skipton,” and in R. Young's 
* Poems’ (Londonderry, 1863), pp. 102-3, we are 
told that Horas Kennedy, Sheriff of Londonderry, 
during the siege induced the apprentice boys to 
close the gates in the face of .ames’s troops, in 
accordance with a suggestion of his relative Alder- 
man Tompkins. We are also told that later on 
during the siege he was sent tc be the advocate of 
his fellow citizens to the Scottish Privy Council and 
to use his influence with his relatives in Ayrshire, 
as his grandfather John Kexnedy, of the Ayrshire 
house of Uchtrelure, founded by James, seventh son 
of Gilbert, second Earl of Cassillis, was sent to Ire- 
land in 1642 in command of some Scottish cavalry, 
and afterwards settled there. I am anxious for 
some explanation or correction of the words in 
italics, and for any references to likely sources of 
information, as the poist is of much more import- 
ance than it looks. The quarto ‘House of Ken- 
nedy’ omits this, the most important ae 


Camp-suep : Camp-sHor.—Is this word, with 
its variants camp-shedding, -sheeting, -shooteng, 
applied to a wooden bulwark along a river's bank, 
confined to thé Thames; or on what other rivers is 
it used? I observe that a verb was made from 
it in 1882; when the newspapers recorded that 
“the Richmond Vestry 

i ed the eyot below Richmon 
J. A. H, Moprar. 

Oxford 


Sones or Tae Grrsizs.i—Has say 
systématic attempt been made to collect the songs 
and ballads that are still current among 
English gipsies? If not, it is desirable it should 
be done, and the results communicated to Prof 
F. J. Child while his monumental work is still is 

There are some specimens given in Mr. 

rancis Groome’s admirable book ‘In Gipsy = 

including a version of ‘Hugh of Lincoln, wh 
make one long for more. A few years hence 
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will probably be too late. The school board 
cares for none of these things, and a 

gipsy camp will be known no more. 
W. F. Prrpgavx. 


Cyrprvus.—While discussing the merits of a new 
kitten recently with a lady from Norwich, she 
described its colour as “ Cypras”—dark grey, with 
black stripes and markings. I took an opportunity 
of asking a gentleman who has lived in Norfolk as 
to the colour of the kitten, and his reply was, “ In 
Norfolk we should call it Cyprus.” I can find no 
such use of this word in Halliwell, Wright, Fos- 
broke, and other works of reference, and I should 
be glad of help from readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ as to its 
origin and definition. Q. 


Irish Music.—Can any of your readers add to 
the list hereunder given? I want authoritative 
works, and not mere music publishers’ compila- 
tions :— 

Edward Bunting.—‘The Ancient Music of Ireland, 
arranged for the Pianoforte.’ 4to, Hodges & Smith, 
Dublin. 1840. 

George Petrie.—‘The Ancient Music of Ireland, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte.’ 4to. M. H. Gill (forthe 
Society for the Preservation and Publication of the 
Melodies of Ireland), Dublin, 1855. 

P. W. Joyce, LL.D.—‘ Ancient Irish Music: com- 
prising 100 airs hitherto unpublished.’ 4to, McGlashan 
& Gill, Dublin. 1873. 

H. 


Imaces or THE Dove Gotpen Rosz.—In 
Victor Hehns’s ‘ Wanderings of Plantsand Animals,’ 
English translation, p. 261, it is stated that “‘ the 


of Cumberland, &c., 1726, K.G. 1730, died, un- 


married, 1765. W. E. Buckuey. 
Rixe with Scriptura Device.—The Athe- 
neum of January 4, 1845, p. 20, mentions the dis- 
covery among the ruins of Carthage of an octagonal 
ring with the figures of our Lord and the apostles 
Saints Peter and John on one of the sides, and on 
the others the seven sacraments. Has this ring 
ever been engraved ? ANON. 


AvuTHors oF Quorations WanTED.— 

Can any one inform me as to the authorship of a copy 
of verses that first appeared in Hone’s ‘ Year Book,’ and 
afterwards in the Athenewm of July 9, 1831, beginning: 

’Tis a dull sight 
To see the year dying, 
When autumn’s last wind 
Sets the yellow wood sighing, 
Sighing, oh sighing ! 
They were signed, in Hone’s columns, “ Epsilon.” 
ALFRED AINGER, 
By the poisoned wells of life 
Yearning for a morrow that shall free us from the strife, 
Quoted by F, W. Robertson in one of his sermons, 
Joun OLIVER, 


Replies. 
HISTORY ALL AWRY. 
8. iv. 221). 
I have just seen Mr. H. S. WaxPote’s some- 


what tardy criticisms on certain remarks about his 
family contained in a book I published two years 


Pope gave away images of the dove as he did the | ago. 


den rose.” Where can an account of this rite 
be seen ? Anon. 


_ Tae Ram-Hontixc.—What sport is alluded to 
in the following epigram }— 
gram occasion’d by having the Duke's Company at 
Ram-Hunting. By a Gentleman of Zaton 1. 
Instruxitque manum clava, 
Clavigeros inter Pueros, pulcherrima Proles 
Arietis in cladem, claviger, ecce ! venit. 
Quam placidus mitisque ferit! Quam 
Et nocet; Impavidus ne noceatque, pavet ! 
Ut clavam, sic arma geras ; hostemque ferire 
Nec nimium nolis, nec, Gulielme, velis, 
Attempted in English :— 
For the Ram’s Fall, with Club of Oak in Hand, 
His Highness comes, and joins the youthful Band. 
Gently he strikes; for Oh ! how prone to spare! 
untless he hurts: to hurt is yet his Fear. 
Such be thy future Triumph o’er thy Foe ; 
Tho brave, not cruel ; and tho’ calm not slow; 
Not sparing, nor too lavish of thy Blow. 


The epigram is at p. 35 of “Poems on Several 
Occasions, By a Gentleman. London, 1733,” 
the author of which deprecates criticism as being 
not yet seventeen. Presumably he was an Eton 
boy. The duke would be William Augustus, 


He certainly convicts me of several trivial slips 
—slips which have no historical interest whatever 
—¢. g., my statement that Sir R. Walpole married 
the daughter ofa Lord Mayor, in which I followed 
Burke, the author of the ‘ Norfolk Tour,’ and 
other authorities, the fact being that his wife was 
the citizen’s grand-daughter. Nor does it matter 
much whether Sir R. Walpole in 1708 led the 
House of Commons in name or in fact only. As 
to the ballad I quoted from ‘ Robin’s Panegyrick,’ I 
venture to think it fully bears out the construction 
I put on it; but it is not of a character to reproduce 
in the columns of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The main point, however, between us is whether 
Houghton and Wollerton were not built out of 
money peculated by Sir R. Walpole from the 
nation. This he says is ‘‘ too ridiculous to need any 
exposure here,” but does not condescend to go into 
detail. He has admitted in recent correspondence 
with me that the minister’s income left him by his 
father was 2,160l. only, and has stated that his 
income as Lord High Treasurer was 8,000/., and 
as Collector of the Customs was 1,800/. He has 
further stated that his other estates made up a 
total private income of — as year. 


third son of George IL, born 1721, created Duke 


for the sake of argument, I will grant, and therefore 
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allow that at one time his legitimate income was 
15,8001. I do not think I shall be asserting too 
much if I say that he must have spent the odd 5,8001. 
in liviog and keeping up his establishment—the 
*‘small court” at Houghton. Houghton was 
begun in 1722, and was thirteen years building, 
and 10,000/. x 13= 130,0001. 

Will any sane man who has seen the enormous 
vile, with its marble parlours and magnificent 
ornamentation (one door alone is said to have cost 
1,000/.), its stone hall (a cube of forty feet), its 
extraordinary furniture, and its unequalled col- 
lection of pictures (which alone sold for 40,000/.), 
its splendid antiques (for one bronze 5,000/. was 
refused), believe that all this and all the land which 
was added to the comparatively small patrimonial 
estate were paid for out of this 130,0001, or 
anything approximately approaching that sum ? 

Is mine a new statement? Was it not in 1712 
resolved by a majority of the House that Sir R. 
Walpole had been guilty of “ notorious corruption ”; 
and was not the specific charge of selling com- 
missions also made against him? Did not a 
Committee of the House, years later, in a report 
charge him with grants of fraudulent contracts and 
peculation ? 

It is all very well to say that the accusations 
were made out of political spite. Political feelings 
run as high now as then; but no one suggests 
nowadays that a Gladstone or a Beaconsfield plays 
with dirty money, and we all know well enough 
they have not built palaces to which Buckingham 
Palace is a shabby villa. 

However, the subject is a wide one, and would 
take up too much of ‘N. & Q.’ to argue it here. 
I had, before Mr. Wa.rour’s article appeared, 
offered to go into the question of Sir R. Walpole’s 
honesty at length in the columns of the Historical 
Review, but he has preferred to take the easier 
course of attacking me on some unimportant slips, 
which I may, in justice to myself, say arose from the 
fact that I was in bed, recovering from rheumatic 
fever, when I dictated the book, and had not the 
opportunity of turning up authorities as I should 
otherwise have done. 

I may be allowed a word or two as to the reason 
for Mr. Watrpote’s violent attack on my accuracy. 

So long ago as 1873, in vol. i. of the Norfolk 
Antiquarian Miscellany, I published a long 
analysis of the earlier pedigree of Walpole, when I 
think I may say I demolished the apocryphal 
nonsense about it which appears in the peerages ; 
and later on I included the Walpole family in my 
series of articles on ‘ Doubtful Norfolk Pedigrees.’ 
Now, after long years, a member of the injured 
family, smarting under a scarified pedigree, has his 
revenge, and, after a microscopic examination of 
my little book, is highly delighted to pick a hole 
or two in it. Watrer Rre 

Putney. 


Four historical —— still await solution, 
They are these, owas Robin Hood? Who 
was Junius? Who was the Man in the Iron 
Mask? How did Walpole get his wealth? The 
last of these problems has already baffled a Puarlia- 
mentary Committee. If Mr. Henay Spencer 
WaLpoLe can solve it he willearn the gratitude of 
historians. Apparently he is in the secret, since 
he tells that theory generally accepted by the 
wicked world ‘‘is too ridiculous to need any 
exposure.” Naturally the author of the famous 
saying, ‘‘ Every man has his price,” is not supposed 
to have been himself the sole exception — 
rule. A 


Sanpro Borticettr: Transiation §, iy, 
165).—The paragraph to which Mr. James calls 
attention is, of course, a ludicrous mistranslation. 
There is a curious misconception afloat concerning 
translation, as there was a few years ago concern- 
ing teaching—that it is an easy matter. People 
who had broken down at everything else were 
thought capable of making a living by teaching: 
in these days of laborious examinations it is found 
to be far otherwise. And in reality a translator 
needs to be a cleverer man than an original writer. 
(1) He needs to have more ideas, and (2) a greater 
command of language. (1) In writing a book a 
man need not touch any subject with which he is 
not conversant ; but a translator must not only 
know all about the subject of the book he under- 
takes to translate, but he must possess an infinite 
stock of general information which will carry him 
through any vagary into which his author chooses 
to deviate. (2) In writing a book a man has only 
to express his own ideas; but in translating he 
must be familiar with the idioms of several lan- 
guages, so as not to be led astray by miscon- 
struction of any expression or allusion his author 
introduces. Without all this he is sure to flounder 
into absurdity at some time or other. This, how- 
ever, only with reference to the general question 
of translation ; I know nothing of the particular 
instance cited. 

The passage in question rans as follows in the 
original (it occurs at p. 168) :-— 

“ Der Kiinstler, der ein reiches, inneres Leben fiibrte ; 
mit Dante vertraut war, darauf sich begeistert dem 
Humanismus in die Arme warf, und zuletzt als eifriger 
Anbiioger Savonarola’s endigte.” 

The author is clearly speaking of no mute, in- 

lorious Dante, but of the Alighieri himself. 

e describes three phases of thought through 
which he considers that Botticelli passed. “ Mit 
Dante vertraut” might have been rendered “ inti- 
mate with Dante”; the sense is rendered with « 
brevity quite pardonable in so comprehensive & 
work, but of course it means that, “judging from 
his works, the author considers that at one time 
his life Botticelli was deeply imbued with and 
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influenced by the mind of Dante, as known by 
Florentine tradition and by his writings.” All 
this is expressed in “intimate with Dante” as 
well as by “ mit Dante vertraut”; but “ the friend 
of Dante” entirely falsifies the sense. 

The translator has evidently not at all known 
what to make of Botticelli’s (alleged) second phase 
of thought, and so translates that away altogether. 

R. H. Busx, 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


8. iv. 169)—The song on the rose 
has been preserved for us by Achilles Tatius, in 
the beginning of the second book of his ‘ Romance 
on the Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe. The 
damsel, after singing Homer's description of the 
combat between the lion and boar (‘ Iliad,’ xvi. 
823-826), treats the guests to a song of a gentler 
sort, the praises of the rose. Thisis given divested 
of metrical form and without mention of the 
author’s name. Some of the earlier editors of the 
Greek lyrists—Stephens, Commelin, and others— 
ascribed it to Sappho, and Wolf inserted it in his 
edition of her works, London, 1733. Later scholars, 
however, Blomfield, ‘Classical Museum,’ vol. i, 
and Bergek, ‘ Lyrici Greeci,’ 1843, exclude it from 
their collections of the works, or rather fragments, 
of Sappho, and apparently with reason. 

W. E. Boce.ey. 

Monument at CHICHESTER 
Catneprat (7" §. iv. 161).—The following 
we helps to complete the account. Dr. John 

tick, brother of the bishop, was the “‘ Cbantor” 
of Chichester, and issued some of Chillingworth’s 
writings in 1687 :— 

“ Seeing the monument of that great man was defaced, 
and almost ruined in the times of confusion; at his own 
proper cost and charge he re-edified it again. The inscrip- 
tion on which, being omitted by the late writer of his 
life, I have reserved for the Appendix.”—Bp. Patrick's 
* Autobiog.,’ 1839, p. 240. 

Unfortunately the manuscript is a fragment, and 
the appendix is wanting. W. C. B. 


Ricnarp (7" §, iii. 228, 317, 373, 464). 
—References to public events and historical cha- 
racters should be as accurate as possible. I see 
the misnomer “ Carlisle” has been corrected. Dr. 
Garry's memory has misled him as to Carlile’s 
being “a small bookseller’s shop.” On the con- 
trary, it was a roomy, handsome shop, with two 
windows, the shelves well stocked with “ free- 
thought” literature; and all the works issuing 
from the corner of Bouverie Street were of first- 
class paper and typography, and high priced. It 
1s amusing to note that Dr. Garry regarded Car- 
lile as “a monster.” Although my recollections 
are also those of a (then) “ boy,” I can vouch that 
Carlile was of gentlemanly presence, and no more 
a “ monster” in og than any dignitary of 
the Church of England. The pallor of his com- 


plexion was remarkable ; but more so the search- 
ing power of his fine grey-blue eyes. Whether 
Carlile’s exposure of the mysteries of Freemasonry 
was genuine I do not know. But I know he had 
a wholesome hatred of pretended mysteries, and 
was a consistent opponent of all secret societies, as 
founded upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
many to subserve the ambition and vanity of the 
few. The effigy exhibition had nothing to do with 
the Reform Bill or the bishops’ opposition thereto; 
though certainly the bishops were never so un- 
popular as at the time (1830-5) referred to. It 
was, “if memory serves,” a manifestation in con- 
sequence, as Mr. Hype Ciarke has said, of a 
distraint for church rates. The figures were not 
merely two, but three—a bishop, a tax-gatherer, 
and the devil, his Satanic majesty being, I think, 
in the centre of the group. I do not remember 
that the figures were hung—I think they were 
placed against the windows—a question quite im- 
material. When, as a parishioner, Carlile was 
required to make “an Easter offering,” he made 
his contribution in the shape of what he termed 
“a good book.” Whether the (then) reigning 
incumbent of St. Dunstan’s put the same estimate 
on the book may be questioned. When some of 
his goods and chattels were seized for church 
rates, he revenged himself by exhibiting, “ as large 
as life,” in the Guy Fawkes style, a bishop, a tax- 
gatherer, and the devil. Mr. B. D. Cousins, 
printer, who occupied the corner of Great Wild 
Street, Lincoln’s Inn, the premises where Ben- 
jamin Franklin had worked as a journeyman 
printer, made a similar exhibition on a similar 
occasion, to the great delight of the dingy denizens 
of that not very select or salubrious locality. 

I would not have troubled ‘ N. & Q.’ with these 
trivial particulars, but that it is necessary to correct 
a strange error into which Jaypee has fallen. He 
says (p. 373), ‘* Carlile’s paper, the Republican, 
advocated the wildest doctrines, which were put 
into practice at a riotous meeting in Coldbath 
Fields in 1833.” 

Whatever the doctrines of the Republican, that 
paper had ceased to appear long before 1833. It 
had been succeeded by the Lion, the Prompter, 
and other publications. In 1833 Carlile was an 
inmate of the Giltspur Street Compter, and his 
then weekly periodical was the Gauntlet. The 
meeting referred to was convened by the Committee 
of the National Union of the Working Classes, 
with whom Carlile bad no connexion and no 
sympathy. Reference to the Gauntlet would show 
that Carlile was hostile to the meeting and treated 
its promoters with contempt. If the meeting was 
“riotous,” it was not in consequence of any 
doctrines of Carlile, nor of any speeches uttered by 
the leaders of the meeting. 1 speak of what [ 
know and very well remember. It was the first 
political meeting I attended—of course, only as one 
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of the crowd. The “riotous” work was absolutel 
that of the police, whose brutal and unprovoked attac 
was avenged by the killing of one of the assailants 
and the wounding of one or two more. That 
defensive act received the approval and endorse- 
ment of a coroner’s jury, in the memorable verdict 
of “ Justifiable homicide.” Carlile, though he had 
condemned the meeting, or rather the convening 
of it, as an act of folly, yet applauded that verdict, 
as did multitudes who shared not his views nor 
those of the promoters of the meeting. Jayprx’s 
representation of the incident is a travesty of the 
truth of history—though, for the matter of that, 
history itself, as generally compiled, is a mere 
travesty of the truth, Gro. Jutian Harney. 
Cambridge, Mass, U.S. 


Avrarace (7" §. iv. 49, 172).—Thanks to 
various correspondents, but I knew what there was 
about Altarage in the ordinary books of reference. 
My query referred to the expression “de panno 
altaragio.” I suppose we must understand “cloth- 
altarage,” some payment made by way of altarage 
on newly-woven cloth. Leland tells us that Ripon 
** stood much by clothing.” J.T. F. 

Winterton, Doncaster. 


I think that the reference must be to “holy 
bread” rents, i.¢., rents of land set apart to pro- 
vide bread for the communion. I have noted 
three instances in Sussex records. Several small 
plots of land called Holybrades (about two acres 
together) are found in Rustington (xiv. ‘Suss, 
Arch, Coll.,’ 155-6). Holybredeland is mentioned 
in Northeye Manor in Battle Abbey Records (cit. 
xix. ‘Suss. Arch. Coll.,’ 13), and Holybread Plotts 
in a terrier of South Bersted in 1625 (Dallaway, 
‘ History of the Rape of Chichester,’ p. 45). 

Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

anp Environs (7" §, iii. 516; iv. 236). 
— Although in loose conversation these words are 
frequently interchanged, there is an obvious and 
plain distinction between them in their derivation 
and use ; but it is just the reverse of that put forth 
by Mr. Garpiver. Suburb, Lat. suburbium, is 
sub-urbe. Ancient cities were usually situated on 
an eminence, and surrounded by walls. Any 
buildings outside were literally sub urbe, and 
were usually of an inferior class, This could only 
apply to premises immediately contiguous. It is 
well described as “an outlying part of a city or 
town.” Environs in Latin is expressed by circum- 
jacens or circumjecta, frequently employed by 
Tacitus, ¢.g., “circumjecta oppida,” “ circumjecte 
civitates,” &c. This, of course, embraces a wider 
circumference. The distinction is preserved in 
most, if not in all languages. In French suburbe 
as a substantive does not exist, though we have 
the adjective suburbain. Its place is supplied by 
faubourg, from the Low Latin foris burgum, “out- 
side the borough.” Environs is used in the same 


sense as in English, “Les lieux circonvoisins,” 


Banlieue is used for an outlying district within 
the jurisdiction of a city or town, from the Ban 
seignewrial, equivalent to our manorial rights, 
In Italian suburb is sobborgo; environs, contorni, 
vicinanza. In German suburb is Vorstadt, exactly 
equivalent to Fr. faubourg ; environs= Umgebung, 
or Umliegende Gegend. It will be seen that in all 
these cases there is an essential difference made 
between the immediate dependencies of a city and 
the comprehensive district surrounding it. This 
difference is generally well understood in English. 
In speaking of the metropolis there may be some 
difficulty arising from its vastness and the in- 
sensible way in which the town merges into the 
country. Still there must be a limit somewhere, 
The suburbs in the modern sense would naturally 
include all the districts within a central jurisdic- 
tion, such as the Metropolitan Police Act or the 
Metropolitan Board of Works; but no one would 
think of calling Croydon or Watford suburbs of 
London, except in a vague metaphorical sense. 
Environs they undoubtedly are. 
J. A. Picroy. 
Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Probably no very accurate definition of the 
words suburbs and environs has been produced, for 
the reason that the districts so named are indefinite 
in extent and constantly changing in character ; 
but I take it that the relation of the two terms 
to each other is exactly the opposite of that 
described by Mr. R. F. Garpiner. There can 
surely be no doubt that environs is the larger term, 
and suburbs the lesser. The suburbs of a city are 
the roads outside the walls leading into the country, 
and the environs are the country districts them- 
selves. Thus the environs of one age become the 
suburbs of another. Hampstead is now in the 
suburbs, and Windsor in the environs, but not so 
very long ago Hampstead was in the environs. 
Twenty miles is usually chosen as the limit for the 
circle of the environs of London. This is the limit 
of Dodsley and of Thorne; but the compiler of the 
‘Ambulator’ fixed on twenty-five miles as the 
extent of the environs. 

Hexry B, 


Tue Anti-Gatiican Socrery (7" 8. iv. 67, 
151).—I am able to supply some information 3 
an earlier date than your correspondents G. F. R. 
and Mr. MarsHatt) which may, perhaps, be of 
service to A. H. H.M. Inthe Daily Advertiser of 
Nov. 30, 1749, appears the following advertise- 
ment 

“To the Anti-Gallicans.—Gentlemen, You have now 
an opportunity of doing your Country a consid 
Piece of Service, and you are from the Nature of 
Society peculiarly call’d upon to it. All Eyes are 
on you, and we hope you will not be contented with 
refusing to drink claret, and wear French Lace, while the 
French are endeavouring to gain a Settlement in your 
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Capitol. You cannot I presume be ignorant, Gentle- 
men, with what Insolence our Countrymen, who in 1719 
made a like attempt at Paris, were treated by that Bully 
Nation. I hope what the boasted Politeness of the 
French would never permit, the honest free Spirit of the 
English will never submit to; and you Gentlemen par- 
ticularly must be sensible how much farther the Infec- 
tion is like to spread | the Establishment of a French 
Company among us. You are very numerous and have 
the Hearts and may on occasion have the Hands too of 
the People with you; therefore exert yourselves and you 
will crush in their Infancy this Brood of Vipers in the 
Bosom of your Country. Dare; and the Spirit of those 
English Heroes, the Conquerors of France, who still live 
on our Stage, inspire you.” 

At this period the Anti-Gallicans appear to have 
had their headquarters at Ratcliff Cross, and visits 
from the various branches of this ‘‘ Laudable 
Association” to the Grand Association there were 
duly chronicled. As was very usual in those days, 
the success of any of the almost innumerable 
societies and clubs then in vogue led to imitations ; 
and the Master Peruke Makers had many a merry 
meeting at divers public-houses about this time 
under the style of the Anti-Gallic Hicks, whereat 
one cannot doubt that the intruding French 
perruquiers were finely hauled over the coals. I 
have some later information on the subject, too 
lengthy for the pages of ‘N. & Q.,’ but which is 
very much at the service of A. H. H. M., with 
whom I should like to correspond. 

Exror Hopexry. 
Richmond-on-Thames, 


Although I cannot give any information about 
the members, objects, &c., of this Society, 
it may be of interest to A. H. H. M. to know 
that this body published a map of some import- 
ance, regarding American Indian tribes and towns, 
under the following title :— 

“ A New and Accurate Map of the English Empire in 
North America, representing their Rightful Claims, as 
confirmed by Charters and the forma! Surrender of their 
Indian friends, likewise the Encroachments by the 
French, &c. By a Society of Anti-Gallicans. © Pub- 
lished by Act of Parliament, 1755, and sold by Wm. 
Herbert on London Bridge and Robert Sayer over 
against Fetter Lane in Fleet Street.” 

B. Fernow. 


Fiveten §. iv. 149).—This well-known 
place-name, familiar to all Swiss tourists, can 
scarcely be traced to Wales. The name Fiiie is 
not uncommon in Switzerland, and seems most 
likely to be derived from the Teutonic Fliih, a 
rock. It is curious, however, that, like many 
other places in Switzerland, Fliielen has also an 
Italian name, Fiora, which would seem to connect 
it with flowers. The valley of the Reuss is, indeed, 
remarkable for the variety and beauty of its flora. 

MaskELL. 


. The station on the St. Gothard Railway is not 
Goschen,” but “Giéschenen”; certainly not a 
“Scriptural name,” any more than is “Goschen.” 


The “next” station is not Fluelen. ‘“ Fluelen” is 
not known in literature as the name of “a person 
or a place in Wales,” though “Fiuellen” is a 
character in Shakspere’s ‘ Henry V.’ R. D. 


Mr. Brrcn’s “Goschen” probably refers to 
“Goschenen.” “Fluelen,” properly “ Fliielen,” 
was formerly written “Fliihlen”; and in Italian 
“ Fiora,” but why is doubtful. Fliielen may have 
the last part of its name from an old appellation of 
the Reuss, which falls into Lake Uri. By-the-by, 
“ Fliie” is the name of a Dorf near Bale, and of an 
old Schloss in the Valais, from which the family 
Von der Fliie had its name. In the Swiss dialect 
“flae” is rendered ‘‘kahlu felson,” ‘‘ felson- 
absturz.” R. 8. CHarnock. 


Of course the correct spelling of this town is 
“Flielen.” But what amused me much in 
reading Mr. Bircu’s query was the word 
“Goschen.” The place to which Mar. Biron 
alludes is named “ Géschenen”; and on emerging 
from the tunnel I hope he partook of the excellent 
midday meal which is always awaiting one at the 
buffet of that station. Neither the one name nor 
the other has anything to do with Wales or the 
Bible. Epwarp R. Vyvyray. 


Wa ter (7" §. iii. 346, 461; iv. 78, 155).—This 
word occurs in Baret’s ‘ Alvearie, or Quadruple 
Dictionarie’ (1580), but without any attempt at 
definition. The writer merely gives the cross 
reference “ Vide Bagge.” 

Ropert F, Garpiner. 


Scorrish Provers ‘Don Juan,’ “Caw 
ME, CAW THEE” (6" §. x. 266, 315, 472; xi. 33, 
58; xii. 358).—None of your correspondents who 
have discussed this proverb seems to have been 
fully aware of the origin of the lines quoted from 
‘Don Juan’ (canto xi. stanza 78) :— 

And where is “ Fum ” the Fourth, our “ royal bird,” 
Gone down, it seems, to Scotland, to be fiddled 

Unto by Sawney’s violin we have heard : 

“ Caw me, caw thee "—for six months had been hatching 
This scene of royal itch and loyal scratching. 

Now in the Brighton Pavilion, as will be seen from 
Brighton guide-books (1820 to 1840), “the Fam, 
the Chinese bird of royalty,” was represented on the 
ceiling of the staircase at the north end of the main 
corridor, then called the Chinese gallery. The female 
of this bird was said to be called the “ hoam.” 

I had long puzzled over the question how Byron 
came to know of the “ Fam,” but lately Mr. F. J. 
Combes, of Adderley Park Free Library, Birming- 
ham, sent me an extract from ‘The Fudge Family 
in Paris,’ edited by Thomas Brown (Moore) the 
younger, third edit., London, 12mo., 1818, which 
seems to clear up the matter, and I suppose was 
first published in the Morning Chronicle. It is 
entitled ‘Fam and Hum, two Birds of Royalty,’ 
and commences thus :— 
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One day the Chinese Bird of Royalty, Fum, 

Thus accosted our own Bird of Royalty, Hum, 

In that Palace or China-shop (Brighton, which is it?) 

Where Fum had just come to pay Hum a short visit, 

Near akin the Birds though they differ in nations 

(The breed of the Hume is as old as cr ation). 

Both full craw'd legitimates—both Birds of prey, 

Both cackling and ravenous creatures half way 

Twixt the goose and the vulture, like Lord C—sti—gh, &e. 
Freperick E. Sawyer, F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Cooxe’s “ Lisrary” §. iii. 
388, 521).—I beg to thank G. F. R. B. for his 
note on this subject at the latter reference; but, as 
there has been no further communication up to the 
present, I would now ask you to allow me to point 
out that the dates suggested in the British Museum 
Catalogue are not complete or conclusive. Since 
I wrote my query on this matter I have looked 
into the subject more closely, and it appears to 
me that the volumes composing this “ Topogra- 
phical Library,” or at any rate the earlier volumes 
of the series, must have been in considerable 
demand, for of the parts relating to Devon and 
Cornwall, of which seven are before me (four of 
Devon and three of Cornwall), five are different 
editions. Besides these, an Exeter bookseller cata- 
logues a copy of ‘ Cornwall’ to which he attributes 
the date of 1805. 

As to the title of the series, on which G. F. R. B. 
makes a remark, 1 may say that three of my copies 
have the original wrappers intact, and these are 
inscribed, ‘‘ Cooke’s | Topographical Library | of 
Great Britain. | The British Traveller’s Guide ; | 
or, Pocket County Directory,” &c. One of these 
(‘ Cornwall,’ that fice the county first dealt with) 
has a preface explaining the scope and object of 
the series. Another edition of ‘Cornwall’ has a 
similar preface, preceded by a general title-page, 
in which the name is given as “ Topography | of | 
Great Britain; | or, | British Traveller's | Pocket 
Directory,” &c. In none of those I have seen, 
however, is there any date of publication ex- 
pressed. The various editions are quite distinct. 

Devon’ varies in bulk from 144 to 324 pages, and 
‘ Cornwall’ from 168 to 308. In some the same 
number of pages is kept, but much of the matter 
is quite different, portions being omitted altogether 
to make room for the additional information given 
elsewhere. 

The earliest copy I have is one of ‘ Devon,’ and I 
should suppose is that to which the British 
Museum authorities assign the date 1810? It, 
however, quotes the population returns of the 
census of 1811, so must be of later date than that, 
though, from certain references to old buildings in 
Plymouth, it must have been printed before 1813. 

y next copy (in point of date) is one of ‘ Corn- 
wall.’ This was printed some time between 181) 
and 1820, but I cannot confine it within closer 
limits. It is, however, quite another edition from 


the other (of ‘Devon’) the type being entirely 
different, as well as the printers’ names. The 
former was “ printed for C. Cooke, No. 17, Pater- 
noster Row, by G. Brimmer, Water Lane, Fleet 
Street,” while the latter bears the imprint, 
‘Printed by Assignment from the Executors of 
the late C. Cooke,” and the printer’s names are 
“ Barnard & Farley, Skinner Street, London.” 

I now come to a copy of ‘ Devonshire ’ bearing a 
similar imprint. The type is again different, and 
the printer is said to be “ B. M‘Millan, printer, 
Bow Street, Covent Garden,” while this copy is 
also stated on the title page to be the “ third 
edition.” Internal evidence also shows it to date 
almost certainly in 1823. The census returns 
quoted are those of 1821, and Plymouth references 
show that it cannot be later than the early part of 
1824. 

Another copy (of ‘ Devon’) is designated “a new 
edition,” and must have been printed about 1829, 
as it refers to a building in Plymouth as then 
“ constructing,” viz., the Union Baths, which were 
commenced in 1828 and opened in 1830. 

Of the last I have to mention, also called “a 
new edition,” I possess copies of the parts for 
both Devon and Cornwall. In the volume for 
Cornwall, always issued first it must be remem- 
bered, the census returns are all for 1821, but 
there is a reference to an occurrence of “ 3rd Feb., 
1830”; while in that for Devon, the same census 
returns are quoted in the earlier pages, but almost 
at the end the population of one place, Newton 
Abbott, is given according to the census of 1831, 
and “this summer (1831)” is used respecting the 
expected completion of the floating bridge at 
Dartmouth. I have quoted only the main reasons 
for assigning to these various editions the dates I 
attribute to them, but the confirmatory allusions 
are in most instances abundant. 

I should be interested to learn from any of your 
readers whether there was any edition in or near 
1802, as implied by G. F. R. B.’s quotation from 
the British Museum Catalogue, and whether the 
popularity of the work entailed the publication of 
still later editions than that of 1831. 

W. 8S. B. H. 


EnGuisH SELLING THEIR CaILDREN (7* S. iv. 
148).—The slave trade was actively carried on 
throughout England before and after the Con- 
quest. 

** Bristol appears to have been pre-eminent in that 
inhuman traffic. Slaves were exported from Eng- 
land in such numbers that it seems to have been @ 
fashion among people of property in Ireland and other 
neighbouring countries to be attended by English slaves. 
cotone The Irish bad great numbers of English slaves among 
them at the time of the invasion, 1172, sold to the Irish 
not only oy pusetee and robbers, but by traders. ‘ For 
the people of England, by the common wickedness of the 


nation, used to expose their children in the public market 
relations into Ireland even 


and sell their own sons and 
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before they suffered any want or pressure of hunger.’ ’’— 
Seyer’s ‘ Memoirs of Bristol,’ chap. iv. §§ 46 and 47. 
The authorities are given. 
H. G, 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


§. iv. 128, 192).—Thomas 
Manningham, afterwards Bishop of Chichester, was 
head master of the grammar school at Wester- 
ham, Kent. The baptisms of three of his children 
during the time that he held that appointment 
occur in the parish register, viz. :— 

“ Jobn, s. of Mr. Thos. Manningham, Feb. 27, 


1689/90. 

of Thos, Manningham, June 4, 1691.” 

“ Catharine, y* daughter of D‘. Thomas Manningham, 

was bap. 7ber 6, 1692.” 
He was consecrated Bishop of Chichester in the 
Chapel of Lambeth by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, assisted by the Bishops of London, Lichfield 
and Coventry, Ely, and Norwich, on Sunday, 
Nov. 13, 1709 (Le Neve’s ‘Memoranda Top. et 
Gen.,’ vol. iii. p. 377). There is a monument in 
Chichester Cathedral to his wife Elizabeth, who 
died June 11, 1714, aged fifty-seven (Le Neve’s 
‘Mon. Angl.,’ 1650-1718, p. 257, No. 529). 

The Rev. Thomas Manningham, the eldest son, 
was Rector of Slinfold and Selsey, co. Sussex, and 
was buried at Slinfold May 5, 1750. The Rev. 
Simon Manningham was Vicar of Eastbourne from 
1720 to 1734, G. L. G. 


Lorp Frowyxe (7" S. iv. 169).—No such title 
is to be found either in Burke's ‘ Extinct Peerage,’ 
(1883) or in Solly’s ‘Titles of Honour.’ According 
to Metcalfe’s ‘Book of Knights’ (1885) a cer- 
tain Thomas Frowyke was knighted on Jan. 18, 
1477 (p. 5), while another Thomas Frowyke, the 
Chief Justice of the Common Pleas, was knighted 
at Richmond Christmas, 18 Hen. VIL.‘(p. 38). The 
Chief Justice presided over the Common Pleas 
only four years, and dying on Oct. 17, 1506, was 
buried at Finchley. See Foss’s ‘Judges of Eng- 
land,’ vol. v. pp. 51-3. G. F. RB. B. 


For the family of Frowyke see Cass’s ‘ Parish of 
South Mimms,’ 4to., London, 1877, pp. 66-80. 
J. Maskett, 


A copy of the pedigree of the Frowyke family, 
which is to be found in Chauncy’s ‘ Hist. of Herts,’ 
was made by me and forwarded to Mr. E. 1. 
Evans, Hampstead, N.W. It has been returned, 
there being, it appears, more than one Evans there, 
and Hampstead is insufficient address. If E. T. E. 
will send me his address I will forward it to him. 


M.A.Oxon. 
127, Queen’s Road, East Grinstead. 


Nomismaric 8. iv. 69, 136).—“ Ecclesia per- 
versa faciem habet diaboli.” The medal commemo- 
rates the death of Sir Edmund Bury Godfrey, temp. 
Charles II. The motto surrounds the Pope’s head 


and Satan’s joined at the neck. The reverse is a 
head of Godfrey, and a motto “ Godfrey moriendo 
restituit rem.” This had been turned into a tobacco- 
stopper by the addition of a handle. [ do not think 
the medal is uncommon, and think I have seen 
prints of it in Knight’s ‘ History of England’ or 
some other work. P. P. 


A friend of mine has an example of this satirical 
medal in brass the size of a half-crown, brazed on 
to a tobacco-stopper of the same metal. The length 
of the stem, which appears to be contemporary 
with the medal itself, is 1} in. 

C. Mataews. 

The Close, Exeter. 


Mancxsey Levet S. iv. 148).—In the 
parish of Hailsham there is a small farm called 
Mulbrook, half way between Polegate and Hails- 
ham, on the east side of the railway. 8. 


Several references to Mancksey (or Manxey) 
will be found in the Record Commission series, 
viz., ‘ Valor Ecclesiasticus,’ vol. i. p. 348; ‘ Calen- 
darium Rotuloram Chartarum,’ p. 145 (in 6 Edw. 
II.), p. 253 (10 Edw. II.); ‘ Inquisitiones Post 
Mortem,’ vol. ii. p. 20 (2 Edw. III.), p. 97 (14 
Edw. III.), p. 198 (29 Edw. IIL). Your corre- 
spondent could consult the original records in the 
Public Record Office. Some notes occur in xix. 
‘Suss, Arch, Coll.’ p. 4; also in Burrell MS, 
5681 Add., pp. 617, 642 (British Museum), under 
Henry IV. and Elizabeth. The Burrell MSS. 
generally should be examined as to the other 
places mentioned in the query. 

Frepverick E. F.S.A. 

Brighton. 


Apranam Yarver §. iii. 329; iv. 75). 
—I made a note of the issue of an Abraham 
Yarner (presumably the son of Sir Abraham), viz., 
Abraham, died s. p.; Mary; Catherine; and Jane, 
the wife of Pierce Bryan, Esq., and mother of a son 
James Bryan. John Yarner was a scholar, Trinity 
College, Dublin, 1685, and B.A. 1687. The arms 
Sir Abraham bore 
“ were granted by Roberts, Ulster, to Abraham Yarner, 
Captaine of a ‘Troope of Horse in Ireland, descended 
from a noble and very auncient family.”—Dr. T. W. 
Belcher's ‘ Memoir of Sir Patrick Dun, Knt., M.D.,’ 1866, 
p. 30, note on Sir A, Yarner, 

C. S. K. 


Corrard, Lisbellaw. 


Customs or tae Farxca Lapies 1810 
S. iv. 67, 95, 190).—As to the use of side-saddles 
by the ladies of France, G. N. will find evidence 
in the seal of Alix, Duchesse de Brabant, 1260, as 
figured by M. Demay, in his ‘Costume au Moyen 
Age d’aprés les Sceaux,’ 1880, p. 106, where the 
lady appears riding sideways, with one knee dis- 
tinctly raised higher than the other, and not, as 
was frequent, before and much later than that 
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time, on a flat saddle, like a pillion, and with her 
feet side by side. I should find it difficult to dis- 
cover the earliest instance of the latter practice, 
which is plainly represented in a cut copied by 
T. Wright, in his ‘ Homes of other Days,’ p. 84, 
from the Anglo-Saxon MS., Brit. Mus., Cotton, 
Claudius, B. iv. A drawing in a MS., quoted and 
copied by the same author, p. 323, as above, from 
the National Library, Paris, No. 7178, and un- 
doubtedly dating from the fourteenth century, gives 
two ladies riding, each with one knee raised in the 
modern mode, to which alone G. N. seems to refer. 
That ladies rode astride, as men only do now, 
is shown in numerous drawings of the thirteenth 
and later centuries. That the French ladies of 
the eighteenth century in Paris, or any number of 
them, were accustomed to ride astride I do not 
believe. The amazement of the British officers in 
1815, mentioned by F.S.A.Scot. on p. 190, seems 
to prove so much as this. The writer in the 
Hibernian Magazine, 1810, quoted on p. 67, as 
above, was doubtless drawing on his inner con- 
sciousness in this matter. . 


In ‘Tom Burke of Ours,’ by Charles Lever, 
a story depicting the days of the Empire and the 
campaigns under Napoleon I., “Minette, La 
Vivandiére” is cleverly drawn by “ Phiz” riding 
en cavalier. The artist represents her as a hand- 
some girl, wearing trousers with a military stripe, 
and the cap and uniform of the regiment. A 
small tenet is slung at her saddle-bow. She is 

mt at Austerlitz, in 1805, and is ultimately 
illed in battle a few years later. 

In vol. i. p. 175 of Froissart’s ‘Chronicles,’ 
London, W. Smith, Fleet Street, 1839, is an en- 
graving representing “ Queen Philippa haranguing 
her Troops before the Battle of Neville’s Cross.” 
This is said to be “from a MS. Froissart of the 
Fifteenth Century.” She is here represented as 
seated on horseback on a side-saddle. The date 
of this battle is 1346. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 


WHEN COCKLE SHELLS,” &c. (7" iv. 260), 
—These lines are found in the ballad beginning— 
Earl Douglas, than quham nevir knicht. 
ierd’s ‘Scots Songs,’ vol, i. 
The verse runs :— 
Quhen cockle shells turn siller bells ; 
Quhen museells grow on ilka tree ; 
Quhen frost and sna sall warm us a’, 
Then sall I dyne wi’ my lady. 


Jonny A. McHarpy, M.A. 


Tae Hatsewett, East Inpiaman iv. 
189).—This shipwreck occurred on Jan. 6, 1786. 
See ‘Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea,’ by Cyrus 
Redding, second series, vol. i. Pp 165-182, London, 
1835. . E. Buckrey. 

The Halsewell, East Indiaman, outward bound, 
was wrecked off Seacombe, in the Isle of Purbeck, 


on Jan. 6, 1786, when Capt. Pierce, the com- 
mander, eight passengers, most of the officers, with 
the greatest part of the crew were drowned. Among 
the passengers were two daughters and two nieces 
of the captain and three other young ladies. Some 
of the officers and seventy-one seamen and soldiers 
with great difficulty escaped upon the rocks ; but 
Capt. Pierce, seeing it was impossible to preserve 
the lives of his daughters, refused to quit the ship, 
and therefore perished along with them. I havea 
steel engraving of the wreck of the Halsewell, East 
Indiaman, underneath which is the above inscrip- 
tion. Tuos. H. Baker. 
Mere Down, Mere, Wilts. 


The Halsewell, East Indiaman, 758 tons, Richard 
Pierce, commander, was wrecked night of Friday, 
Jan. 6, 1786, on the rocks near Seacombe, on the 
island of Purbeck, between Peverel Point and St. 
Alban’s Head, where the cliff is of immense height, 
Out of 240 crew and passengers, 74 were saved, 
after struggling into a long cavern in the face of 
the rock. From this they were only rescued with 
great difficulty next day and the day following 
with ropes lowered by the quarrymen over the cliff 
and blown in to the cavern by the gale. Many, 
numbed and worn out, were lost, falling into the 
abyss below them while being drawn up. The 
crew skulked in their berths; the captain clang 
to his daughters in the roundhouse. According to 
the ‘ Naval Chronicle,’ vol. xx. Hanprorp. 

Very numerous replies to the same effect are acknow- 


Was GotpsMITH EVER Venice? (7" iv. 
187.)—In answer to this query, I must say that 
the ring inscribed with an adaptation of some lines 
from ‘The Traveller’ constitutes a very curious 
find ; yet, so far, I do not think the evidence will 
bear out any other conclusion than that the in- 
scription on the ring is of later date than the time 
of the author of ‘ The Traveller.’ That Goldsmith, 
however, wandered into Italy is pretty certain; 
and it is likely enough that he visited Venice. 
See Prior’s ‘ Life of Goldsmith,’ vol. i. p. 192, 
among other authorities. It is supposed he ob- 
tained his M.B. degree in medicine from the 
University of Padua; and his residence at that 
academy no doubt suggested his article on Italian 
academies in No, 6 of the Bee. “ Vernon Lee,” 
by the way, tells us a deal about the numerous 
and curious academies of Italy in Goldsmith's 
time, but I think she has not gone into Gold- 
smith’s studentship at Padua. Goldsmith’s uncle, 
the Rev. Thomas Contarine (not Contarini), it is 
generally agreed, came of the Contarini of Venice, 
being grandson of a member of that family who 
was a monk, and who married a nun and fled to 
France, and thence to England (vide Prior, i. 50; 
also Percy’s ‘Life of Goldsmith, &.). As to 
Jane, the daughter of the Rev. Thomas Contarine, 
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there seems really to have been some early “ sweet- 
hearting” between her and her cousin Oliver. The 
latter spent about two years, 1751-2, with his 
uncle at Killmore, where Mr. Contarine held the 
living; but immediately on Oliver’s departure 
thence for Edinburgh, to attend the medical schools 
there, about the end of 1752, cousin Jane got 
married to Mr. Lawder. In Goldsmith’s first 
letter to Mr. Contarine from Edinburgh, May 8, 
1753, we find him sending “best love” to “ Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawder,” &.,inaP.S. In the letter 
of February, 1754, written on the eve of the poet’s 
— for France, is another P.S., thus: 
“Give my—how shall I express it? Give my 
earnest love to Mr. and Mrs. Lawder.” But it 
was the end of 1755 when Goldsmith was in Italy. 
It seems hardly likely that he, who was then living 
from hand to mouth, would be spending money 
upon a massive gold ring inscri to a lady who 
had been married more than two years before. 
Still, in the case of Goldsmith, to imagine even 
this is possible. Uncle Contarine, it seems, sent 
Goldsmith money in Italy ; and it may possibly 
be that, in a fit of sentiment and gratitude com- 
bined, he spent a part of the sum sent him in the 
rchase of this ring, which, it may be, he then 
t, or sold, or pawned, or gamed away. We are 
told that when in Holland, and at something like 
starvation point there, about a year before, having 
got a loan from a friend in England (Dr. Ellis), 
e immediately spent the whole of the money in 
the purchase of some costly Dutch bulbs to send 
as a present to his uncle Contarine. However, 
as I have said, more proof is wanted before we can 
accept this inscribed ring found at Venice as a 
veritable Goldsmith relic, and a veritable first 
edition, as I may say, of four of Goldsmith’s most 
famous lines. In the very full index to my 
edition of Goldsmith’s ‘ Works’ (Bohn’s Standard 
Library) will be found some thirty references to 
Goldsmith in Italy, and to his uncle and cousin, 

the Rey. T. and Jane Contarine. 

J. W. M. Gress. 


There is not the slightest doubt of Goldsmith 
having lived in Venice some time before 1756, 
according to Chambers, As to the other part of 
Miss K. Browson’s query, I regret to say I cannot, 
at the present moment, trace any connexion be- 
tween the two Contarini families. I should say 
there is not much doubt concerning the history of 
the ring. G. 8. B. 


Cart. Grass (7" §. iv. 89, 216).—In the 
account of Capt. Glas, at the second reference, 
there is an error in the name. He was Capt. 
George Glas, son of the Rev. John Glas, of Dun- 
dee, founder of the sect called Glasites, and also 

demanians, after his son-in-law of that name, 
viz., Robert Sandeman. The rest of the notice is 
correct. Mrs, Grorcz Gias Sanpemay. 


‘East (7" §. iii, 266, 459, 526; iv. 214). 
—Mr. Garpiver’s note conveys an impression 
that the Pall Mall Gazette accused Mrs, Wood of 
plagiarism ; but this was not the case. They dis- 
tinctly state that she was author of both the 
books referred to. See ‘The Handbook of Fic- 
titious Names,’ p. 173. R. T. 


Terms (7" §. iv. 188).— 
Livres de Fonds=of the publisher’s own publica- 
tion (Spiers’s ‘ Dict.’). Custodes = catchwords, 
direction-words ; French réclames. The term is 
Latin, and has been retained by Germans. Power, 
in his ‘ Handy Book,’ p. 97, defines it, “ A term 
used by the early printers for the word at the 
bottom of each page, under the last word of the 
last line, which word is the first at the top of the 
next page, now generally disused, but still to be 
found in Acts of Parliament, Parliamentary Papers 
the Quarterly Review, and a few other publica- 
tions.” The same author, at P. 28, says that 
“the Tacitus printed at Venice by John de Spira 
is the earliest work in which catchwords are found, 
and this was printed about the year 1469.” 

W. E. Buckrey. 


Livres de Fonds, books issued by the publisher 
himself, in contradistinction to Livres d’assorti- 
ment, books published by other firms or on com- 
mission (vide Bellows’s ‘ Dict.,’ second ed.). Cus- 
todes, catchwords, réclames. 


Jno. Hupsow. 
Thornton, Horncastle. 


Marriep Women’s Surnames iv. 127, 
209).—I venture to suggest that Miss Busk, 
generally so accurate, may have fallen into error 
as regards Belgian names, for she certainly has 
done so as regards Spanish. Sefor Llarena would 
not add Monteverde to his own patronymic, but 
his sons by the marriage would write themselves 
Llarena y Monteverde. I have before me a letter 
from a Belgian relating to the succession of his 
father-in-law, whose executor I am. If ever a 
Belgian added his wife’s name to his own this 
would be a fitting occasion; but he signs his 
own name only. To take modern French in- 
stances, I never heard of M. de Rémusat, M. 
Mohl, or M. Thiers using his wife’s name; but 
I have no doubt Madame de Rémusat, and I 
know Madame Mohl and Madame Thiers were 
quite contented to use their husbands’ names only 
in their ordinary signatures. 

Henry H. 

Aldenham, 


In Scotland both names are preserved. Mary 
Smith, ¢.g., is married to John Brown. In legal 
documents she would always be mentioned as 
Mary Brown or Smith, and on tombstones as 
Mary Smith, wife, or widow, of John Brown. I 
think I recollect reading, at the time of the funeral 
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of the first wife of the present Duke of West- 
minster, that the inscription on the coffin-plate 
was “‘Lady Constance Gertrude Leveson Gower,” 
thus preserving her grace’s maiden name. In the 
Catholic form of registry of baptisms the maiden 
name of the mother is always inserted. 
Georce Avovs. 
St. Andrews, N.B. 


Your correspondent E. D., who tells us that “ in 
America it appears to be customary for a woman 
to add her husband’s surname to her own,” does 
not seem to be aware that the custom is not un- 
known in England, where Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, Mrs. Ashworth 
Cross, Mra. Fenwick Miller, and others of less 
renown are familiar names among us. 

M. Damant. 


The following is a piece of American “ cur- 
rency ”:— 

“Tt is all the rege for Connecticut women to retain 
their maiden names after marriage, as ‘ Mrs. Scott- 
White.’ This doesn’t do a bit of harm, and it gives them 
a feeling of independence. In this way, alsc, the world 
is informed that old Scott's gal married old White's 
second boy.” 

There appears, however, to be at present no 
regular rule at all, either over the water or here, 
as to which name, that of the husband or wife, 
shall hold the place of bonour. In professional 
circles the lady’s name, if she has been a star of 
any magnitude, generally appears, but such in- 
stances as those of Madame Lind-Goldsmid and 
Madame Bodda-Pyne show that it is not settled 
where ; whilst, worse than all, there are dozens of 
instances in which the maiden name is simply 
retained with the conjugal prefix of Mrs. or 
Madame, giving no clue whatever to that of the 
“male man” to whom its owner may have linked 
herself. R. W. Hacxwoop. 


In many parts of Scotland, particularly the 
North, a woman is always known by her maiden 
name, even though she may have been married a 
number of years. Readers of Scottish fiction must 
be aware of this fact. Charles Reade, in his novel 
of ‘ Christie Johnstone,’ has the following passage 
anent the custom of Newhaven fisherwomen in 
1850 :— 

“ Jess Rutherford, widow of Alexander Johnstone, for 
Newhaven wives, like great artists, change their con- 
ditions without changing their names,”’—Chap. iv. 

Rosert F. Garpiner. 


Capt. Burt, in his ‘ Letters from the North of 
Scotland, 1754, says, under date ‘‘ Inverness ”:— 

“The woman here writes her Maiden Name after 
marriage ; and supposing her to be a Widow that has 
had several Husbands, if she does not choose to continue 
the Use of her Maiden Name, she may take the name of 
either of herd Husbands, as she thinks fit. This 
you may be sure has been the cause of many a Joke 
among our Countrymen, in something extra- 


ordinary in that Man above the rest, whose Name, after 
all, she chose to bear.” 

I believe that the same rule prevailed in Ireland ; 
as a monument, 1620, to one of my family, “ Alson 
Haly,” in the Abbey, Kilmallock, co, Limerick, 
shows. She married, first, James Verdon; and 
secondly, Sir Walter Copinger ; yet the monument, 
whilst recording this, is to her memory in her 
maiden name, and has her own coat of arms, in a 
lozenge, attached. J. Sranpisa Haty. 

Temple. 


(7" iv. 128, 193).—Every lover 
of English must be glad to know, from Dr. 
Morray’s note at the last reference, that it is his 
intention to retain that good word forgo, and not 
to allow it to be merged in a similar word of 
different meaning and derivation. Yet its retention 
requires authority as powerful as his in days in 
which we are told that the ignorant have but to 
display their ignorance often enough to have it 
counted as wisdom, not only in mutilating their 
own language, but in dealing with such scraps of 
other languages as it may please them to import. 
For the battle is with the whole army of makers of 
dictionaries, concordances, and books of quotations, 
Jobnson, as already mentioned, blunders with his 
eyes open ; and while he quotes correctly Spenser, 
Shakespeare, and Locke, he misquotes Milton and 
Dryden. So late as 1851 an edition of Milton 
was published in which forgo was invariably so 
spelt when forgo was intended ; namely, ‘ Samp- 
son,’ 940, 1483 ; ‘ Nativity,’ 196 ; ‘Paradise Lost,’ 
viii. 497 ; ix. 908; xi. 541. But the concordance 
compiler merely says “ Forgo, see forego,” and spells 
the word in all cases like the totally different word 
in ‘ Paradise Regained,’ 483, where “A sure foregoing 
sign” is naturally spelt with ane. So, again, ina 
reprint of Geo. Herbert's ‘ Poems,’ so late as 1882, 
we find, correctly, “ Stay at the third cup or forgo 
the place.” But in the recent ‘ Imperial Dictionary’ 
this quotation is embellished by the addition of the 
¢; and the compiler, while taking the trouble to 
give two different verbs, spells them both the same. 
It is with much regret that one finds among the 
opponents of the truth not the Poet Laureate’s 
concordance maker, but the Poet Laureate bimself. 
It would be the height of presumption on my part 
to say that the former would have gone wrong if 
he had had a chance; but he had not. Up to 
1869, the date of the concordance, the only occur- 
rence of forego in Tennyson’s works was in the 
‘ Talking Oak,’ where it bore the meaning of forego. 
But in the ‘ Holy Grail,’ published since that date, 
one reads, with tears— 

Hold her a wealthy bride within thine arms, 
Or all but hold, and then—cast her aside 
Foregoing all her sweetness like a weed— 
where the retention of the ¢ might even suggest 
what we are told is in future to be mentioned in 
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English, though never in French, as a double 
entendre. *Kinicrew. 


Waisxam Danpy (7" 5S. iv. 46, 197).—“ Penny- 
comequick,” referred to by M.A.Oxon, was one of 
the names of the infant town of Falmouth, the 
other being Smithick or Smithwick. An ale- 
house with the sign “ Pennycomequick” existed 
in Falmouth some years ago, and the word is said 
to be pure Cornish, meaning the “head of the 
creek valley.” When the town was incorporated 
it received the name which had for centuries be- 
longed to the port, Falmouth. 

W. F. Nexson, Major. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 
The Dictionary of National Biography. Edited by 
Leslie Stephen, Vol. XII, (Smith, Bider & Co.) 

Tux signature of the editor of the ‘Dictionary of 
National Biography’ appears in the latest volume of his 
dictionary to four lives of poets or dramatists, It is easy 
to suppose him anxious to furnish his contributors gener- 
ally with a standard of proportion. In this respect, how- 
ever, a great improvement has been effected in the work, 
the recent volumes having contained few, if any, bio- 
graphies of excessive length. The question of extent is, 
indeed, one of the utmost difficulty, and the best result 
to be hoped is a compromise, It may safely be held that 
when no previous biograpby of a man of ability or note 
has appeared all ascertainable facts concerning him 
should be supplied. When, however, existing memoirs 
are easily accessible there can be no reason for diffusive- 
ness, Take a case such as that of Johnson. There can 
be no need to extract for the purposes of the ‘ Dictionary’ 
all the points of interest brought up by Boswell, any more 
than there is to chronicle, in the case of wits such as 
Foote or Jerrold or Sydney Smith, all the jokes rightly or 
wrongly associated with their names, In matters of this 
kind, indeed, all has to be left to the editor, and it is 
apparent that Mr. Leslie Stephen's qualifications for the 
are in all respects exceptional. His biography of 
ad appears in the earlier pages of the volume, and 
isa model of lucidity and condensation, Not less excellent 
is the life of Cowley. We should be glad of a reference 
to Suckling’s verses concerning Cowley which Mr. Stephen 
quotes, In readily accessible editions of Suckling those 
which begin “Savoy missing Cowley came into the 
court” do not appear. In connexion with Cowper, Mr. 
Stephen is inclined to accept as the best criticism upon 
the poems that in Sainte-Beuve’s ‘ Causeries du Lundi.’ 
His life of Crabbe is mainly drawn from the life by 
George Crabbe, which he calls “an excellent piece of 
biography.” The numerous contributions of Mr. 8. L. 
Lee include Henry Constable, the poet; Sir Anthony 
Cooke and “ Hesiod” Cooke; Richard Corbet, the de- 
lightful poet of the fairies; Sir Charles Cornwallis, the 
courtier and diplomatist; Edward Courtenay, Earl of 
Devonshire ; Sir Robert Bruce Cotton, the antiquary, of 
whom an exhaustive account is given; and Thomas, Lord 
Coventry. Among many excellent biographies by Prof. 
Laughton the most noteworthy is, perhaps, that of Capt. 
Prof. Nettleship sends a judicious biography of 
Coningten. “Chancellor” Christie deals with Anthony 
Copley, a character concerning whom he has lately 
written in ‘N. & Q.’ Sir Theodore Martin writes of 
John Singleton Copley and Copley, Lord Lyndburst. 
The Coryates are saie in the very capable hands of Dr. 
Augustus Jessopp, Anthony Ashley Cooper, first Earl of 


Shaftesbury, is the subject of the longest “~ by in 
the volume. This is by Mr. Osmund Airy. ¢ third 
earl is treated by the editor, Among Mr. Bullen’s con- 
tributions are Elizabeth Cooper, author of ‘The Muses’ 
Library,’ and Charles Cottle. Mr. Tedder writes of 
Coverdale ; Dr. Garnett of Amos Cottle; G. F. R. B. of 
James Craggs the elder; Mr. Henry Bradley of Randle 
Cotgrave; the Rev. J. W. Evsworth of J. 8. Cowell ; 
Mr. Louis Fagan of Cosway and otber artists. Among 
the contributors are also Mr. Austin Dobson, Dr. 
Gardiner, Mr, Thompson Cooper, Mr. C. H. Firth, 
Canons Dixon aud Overton, Dr, Norman Moore, Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole, Mr. Courtney, and Mr. J. H. 
Round. From the high standard attained in the later 
volumes there is, it is needless to say, no falling off. 


In the Nineteenth Century Sir Salar Jung continues 
his‘ Europe Revisited,’ and writes with much enthusiasm 
concerning Constantinople. In the preservation of this 
city to Mohammedan rule he would assign an important 
share to Austria. Writing on ‘The Winter's Tale’ Mr. 
Wm. Archer gives such particulars as are preserved of 
the mounting of that piece in Shakspeare’s version or in 
the barbarous mutilations of Garrick and others, It is 
curious to find the latest revival dismissed with bare 
mention.—In the Fortnightly Prof. Dowden supplies 
some last words on Shelley, written in answer to strictures 
which appeared in the Times, the Atheneum, and the 
Quarterly Review upon his life of the poet. Mr. Lang 
sends an able paper on ‘ Byways of Greek Song,’ Mr. 
W. L. Courtney writes on ‘ Pascal the Sceptic,’ Mies A. 
Mary F. Robinson upon the ‘ Flight of Piero de Medici,’ 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton on the ‘ Women of Chivalry.’ A 
further contribution of fine paseages in verse and prose, 
selected by living men of letters, is sent in.—The Century 
opens with one of Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s chapters on 
*‘ English Cathedrals.’ Of Ely’s august pile an eminently 
satisfactory account is given, and a series of excellent 
views reproduce lovingly its aspects from various points 
of view. Mr. Steadman sends, under the title of ‘ Twelve 
Years of British Song,’ some chapters from a forthcoming 
and enlarged edition of his “ Victorian Poets.’ The war 
sketches are as vigorous as ever.—‘A Royal and [sn] 
Ancient Game’ in Murray's gives a spirited description 
of golf. ‘The Story of an Old Friend’ is a history of 
the Crystal Palace, into which some hints are thrust as 
to the manner in whick its fortunes are to be re- 
established.—In an excellent number of Macmillan’s 
‘The Profession of Letters,’ in which advice is 
tendered to a budding journalist, is foremost in in- 
terest, It is a pleasant mixture of h randc 
sense. Mr. Greswell’s ‘ Coleridge and the Quantock 
Hills’ is agreeable and readable. Mr. Courtney has a good 
paper on ‘M. Anatole France.’ ‘ Notes bya Rambler’ bas 
also abundant interest.—In the Gentleman's Mr. George 
Holmes writes on ‘ Prefaces,’ Mr. Montgomerie Ranking 
on that inexhaustible subject ‘The Case of Mary, Queen 
of Scots,’ and Mr. Bent on the ‘Season of the Twelve 
Days.’'—Longman's has a posthumous «nd characteristic 
paper by Richard Jefferies, ‘My Old Villuge.’ Mr. Gosse 
sends a not tov appreciative review of Mr. R. L. Steven- 
son as a poet, In ‘At the Sign of the Lyre’ Mr. Lang 
makes a comic retort to Mr. Stevenson’s address in bis 
latest volume of poems.—In striking contrast with 
recent feminine utterances is ‘Concerning Men,’ by a 
woman, which appears in the Cornhill. and is very sen- 
sible and sagacious. ‘ The Cause of Character’ is read- 
able.—‘ Folk-lore of Ceylon’ appears in Ali the Year 


Round.— Book-Lore contains part ii. of ‘ Bibliography of 


Messrs, Cassett & Co, begin this month a reiesue of 
the illustrated edition of Old and New London, by 
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Messrs. Walter Thornbury and Edward Walford. The 
value of the work is nowhere better attested than in the 
constant references to ite with which ‘ N. & Q.’ is 
charged, The first number of the reissue gives a huge 
coloured map of London, from Hampstead Heath to Clap- 
ham Common, and from Wormwood Scrubs to the West 
India Docks. The mere size of this shows how much 
has to be added to New London. For the centre of de- 
parture, after the preliminary coup d'ei/, Temple Bar is 
taken. Many views of the original wooden bar and of 
the edifice recently removed are given, and Fleet Street, 
with various sights and buildings of historical and anti- 
quarian interest, is followed. There are, moreover, plans 
of Roman London, and of the ancient wall, and of many 
other objects. The republication is well timed. 
Messns, Cassett have also begun a reissue of The 
Torld of Wit and Wisdom, This is, in fact, an illustrated 
jest-book, with innumerable witticisms of Sydney Smith 
and other writers, English and American, and current 
jokes of all kinds. With the first number is given a line 
engraving of Frederick Barnard’s clever picture ‘ The 
Barber's Chair.’ 
Tue ordinary serial publications of Messrs. Cassell 
& Co, lead off with Zgypt, Descriptive, Historical, and 
icturesque, of which the penultimate part is reached. 
Besides the continuation of the index, it contains the 
reface of Prof. Ebers and the introduction of Dr. Birch, 
.8.A., with other preliminary matter.—Part XLV. of 
the Encyclopedic Dictionary extends from “Lann”’ to 
“Lewdly.” The articles on “ Language,” “ Lateran,” 
** Law,” “Lead” and its derivatives, “ Lepidoptera,” 
and other scientific words, and on “Lent,” are good 
examples of the information which justifies the use of 
the title.—Ely, with excellent views of the noble cathe- 
dral, the close, and the city, and the — of the Con- 
way, with a full-page engraving of the Liedr Valley, 
occupy Part XXXII1. of Our Own Country. A fine en- 
graving of Conway Castle occupies also an entire page.— 
Casseli's Illustrated Shakespeare, Part XX1., carries the 
Winter's Tale’ to the fifth act, Autolycus is a favourite 
subject of the illustrations, which, however, include the 
finding of Perdita and ber reception by her father. The 
notes are good,— Life and Times of Queen Victoria, Part 
XVIL., is principally occupied with marriages and other 
more or less festive proceedings. A picture of Maxi- 
milian on his way to death, and one of Lord Mayo, tell, 
however, of graver matters. 
Part XLVIL of Mr. Hamilton’s collection of Parodies 
gives travesties of Scotch, Irish, and Welsh songs, 
* Annie Laurie,’ “ Green grow the rushes, oh,” &c. 


‘Tue Cavaliers AND RounDHEADS OF BARBADOS, 
1650-1652,’ by N. Darnell Davis, will shortly be issued 
from the Argosy Office, Demerara. 


Rotices to Corresponvents. 


We must call special attention to the following ntices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Jowatuan Bovenrer,—Céladon is the name of a 

shepherd in the romance of ‘ Astrée,’ by 


Honoré d’Urfé, and was thence applied with irony toa 
delicate and vapourish lover.— Danse Macabre is from 
the Latin Chorea Machabeorum.—Sainte Barbe is » 
saint, féted Dec. 4, invoked by sailors in time of 

and held in highest estimation by gunners, both land 
marine. A full account of proceedings in his honour is 
to be found in the ‘ Nouvelle Biographie Universelle,’— 
Colin Maillard=blind man's buff. Colin is a general 
name for a young shepherd. The name in comic o 
was applied generally to the young village lover, and a 
certain dress was assigned it. See Pougin, ‘ Dictionnaire 
du ThéAtre’: such phrases as “S’babiller & Is Colin,” 
“ Cravate ala Colin.” Maillard is supposed by Littré 
to be derived from Maillot, If any reader can suggest 
a better derivation, French and English dictionary 
makers will be grateful.—(“ Anecdotes of Sir Walter 
Scott,” 7% 8. iv. —\4 The former of these stories 
has already appeared in the pages of ‘N, & Q.’ with 
some slight variations, 


_ J. D. Burien (“ Pawnbroker’s Sign’’).—The sub- 
ject was discussed so early as the first number of 
‘N.&Q’ See let 8. i. 5. also pp. 42 and 74 of the 
same volume. At the last reference Mr. Botton Corner 
ascribes the origin to the extinct family of Bursa, which 
bore for arms three purses. 


Messrs. Dopp, Map & Co., publistiers, 755, Broadway, 
New York, wish to know publishers and dates of an 
English translation of ‘ The Bity of Rome in the Middle 
Ages,’ by Ferdinand Gregorovius, and of Milman’s ‘ Greek 
Lyrics,’ translation, 


E. R. Vrvyay (“ Sir Thomas W "\—A pe of 
this worthy is at the Mote, near Maidstone, the seat of 
Earl Romney, where is also one of “ Sir Henry Wiatt in 
prison, with the cat that fed him there.” 


Epmvunp Tew, M.A. (“Sir Jonathan Trelawney,” 7" 
8. iv. 214),.—This prelate was translated from the see of 
Bristol to Exeter in 1689, thence to Winchester in 1707, 
where he died in 1721. See a note concerning his bio- 
graphy by the Rev. Jonn Pickrorp, 7* §, ii. 32. 


Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. (“ Knocking down Old 
Sarum ").—The epigram you quote may be found, in only 
a slightly different form, in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5th 8, i. 459, and is 
there attributed to Jekyll. It is there said that the 
term “ Conservative” was first used as signifying 
“ Tories.” 

Txos. Dyson.—* The spacious firmament on high ” is 
by Addison, not Marvell, See the discussion in ‘ N, & Q.,’ 
1" 8. v, 439, 513, 548, 597 ; ix, 373, 422, 

Frep Leary (“ Isaac Peart ’).—Your obliging list of 


books by Peart, for which we can scarcely afford space, 
has been forwarded to Mr. Peacoox. 


(“ Lines from Dante ”).—Anticipated. See ante, 
p. 237. 

J. & (“Squailing”),—Anticipated, See ante, 
Pp. 

Corricenpa.—P. 246, col, 1, 1. 21, for “ Couch’s” read 
Conck’s; p. 269, col. 1, 1. 37, for “ Erickslane” read 
Erickstane ; p. 276, col. 2,1. 3 from foot, for “‘ Genuce” 


read Genue. 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Now ready, price SIXPENCE, 


ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL ALMANACK FOR 1888. 
Conducted by CHARLES DICKENS. 


CONTENTS. 


THE ENVOY’'S 


DAUGHTER: 


THE ROMANCE OF A YEAR. 


A GIRLS’ SCHOOL at EASTBOURNE. 
A STOLEN INTERVIEW. 


The ENVOY’S ARRIVAL. 
The PLOT at PEVENSEY CASTLE. 


TO THE OLD HOME in KENT. 
HURSTMONCEUX. BATTLE. RYE. 


COASTING. 
HASTINGS to FOLKESTONE. 


A FLIGHT to the MEDITERRANEAN, 
MALTA, SICILY, ETNA. 


The MOUNTAIN CASTLE. 
A NIGHT ATTACK. 


THE ENVOY’S STORY. 


A LOVER to the RESCUE. 


A RUN to NICE. 
The EARTHQUAKE. 


The DIPLOMATIST at CAIRO. 
MYSTERIES of the NILE. 

AT the PASHA’S MERCY. 

A TERRIBLE DOOM. 


HOME AGAIN. 
The CONFESSION. 
A GREAT REWARD. 


THREE DEAR GIRLS. A Story. 


Table of Events. 
Obituary. 


Sketch ot the Past Fifty Years. 
Calendar for 1888. 


26, WELLINGTON-STREET, STRAND. 
Sold at all Booksellers’ and Railway Bookstalls. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. [7 8, LV. Oor, 8, '82, 
SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Now ready, price 12s. 6d, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 18s, 
Volume XII. (CONDER—CRAIGIE), royal 8vo. of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, 


Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN. 


VOLUME XIII. WILL BE ISSUED ON ae yf 2nd, 1888, AND FURTHER VOLUMES AT INTERVALS 
THREE MONTHS. 


INTENDING 8UBSCRIBERS coax yon THEIR NAME WITH ANY BOOKSELLER. 

NOTICE. —After December 31st, 1887, the price of each Volume of The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL 

HY will be raised from 12s. 6d. to 15s. in cloth, and from 1838, to 20s, in half-moroceo, 
Taio ociies in price is made necessary by the great excess of the cost of production above the 
estimate. The error in the calculation may perhaps be considered pardonable by those who have examined 
the work with sufficient care to appreciate the labour involved in its accuracy and completeness. 

It may be satisfactory to Subscribers to learn that now that nearly one-fourth of the work has been published, and 
considerably more than one-fourth is in type, the Publishers have every reason to believe in the fulfilment of 
their original expectation that The DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY would be completed in 
about Fifty Volumes. 


Just published, with Portraits and Reproductions of Letters and Drawings, imperial 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION OF LETTERS OF W. M. THACKERAY, 
“* Of the value and interest of these letters | it is almost impossible to speak too highly. "= Atheneum, 


‘NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 
"ROUNDABOUT PAPERS, &c. 
*.* A further Volume will be issued Monthly until the completion of the Edition. 


In November, crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF SAMUEL ROGERS. 


By P. W. CLAYDEN, 
Author of ‘ Samuel Sharpe, Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible,’ &c. 


NEW WORKS BY AUGUSTUS J. ©. HARE. 
In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. ; or 2 vols, cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
PARIS, By Augustus J, C. Hare, Author of ‘ Walks in London,’ ‘ Walks in Rome, 
* Cities of Northern Italy,’ &c. 
In November, with Illustrations, crown 8vo. 10s. ; or 2 vols. cloth limp, 10s. 6d. 
DAYS NEAR PARIS. By Augustus J. C. Hare, Author of ‘ Paris,’ ‘Walks in 
Rome,’ * Walks in London,’ &c. 


The REIGN of QUEEN VICTORIA: LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. By 
a Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. Edited by T. HUMPHRY LESLIE STEPHEN. With 2 Steel Portraits. Fourth Edi 


mm on the several pn td Prosp ress | A HI STORY of ENGLISH THOUG HT 


Notices, post {ree on application, in the EIGHTEENTH CENTORY, Second Edition. By LESLIB 


JESS. By H. Rider Haggard, Author of | STEPHEN. 2 vois. demy 284, 
SCIENCE of ETHICS: an Essay 


upon bi 1 Theory, as Modified ity the Doctrine of Evolution. 
16a. 


LIFE of FRANK BUCKLAND. By| ‘steeds. 
Brother Lite’ Wits Portas Crown sve se; |The INGENIOUS GENTLEMAN, 
edges, 6a. DON QUIXOTE of LA MANCHA. By MIGUEL de CERVANTES 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. By Leslie! cad 


STEPHEN. and Second Series. Crown Svo. each 94. in 4 vols. Svo. 21. 16s. 
London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place. 


JO & ANCIS, Athepreum Press, Took's-court, Cursitor-street, and ty 
RANCIS at No. 22, Took’s-court, Oursitor-street, Chancery- —Saturday, Vetoder 8, 
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